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602 eo fe (important you ) 


Last year, the third edition of ‘“The Canned 
Food Reference Manual” was published and 
offered to those professional people who influ- 
ence the eating habits of America’s millions. 


The response to American Can Company’s 
offer was prompt and overwhelming. To date, 
12,602 copies of the Manual have been dis- 
tributed, to every state in the union, and to 
51 foreign countries. 


The publishing and distribution of ‘The 
Canned Food Reference Manual’”’ is another 
step in the Canco program of disseminating 
useful information where it counts in sales 
and profits to you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue +» New York 17, N.Y fcanco] 
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@ These are the people who are using | 
“The Canned Food Reference Manual” 
Physicians Canco Customers \ 
Public Health Officials Home Economists 
Dietitians Armed Services 
‘ Nurses Hospitals 
Biologists Libraries 
Bacteriologists Trade Associations 
Food Technologists Government Agencies 
Instructors Universities 
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Golden Age of pomp and ceremony .. . glittering courts and sump- 


tuous banquets... possessing untold riches; yet denied the joys of modern 


fare! Ah, had the tasteful delights of today’s epicurean 
been available, truly they would have been proclaimed 


“FIT FOR A KING”! 


These tasteful delights are part of a new Stecher- 
Traung service designed to bring to you and your 
customers “Tested Recipes” by a nationally known 
food authority, for use on your labels. These appe- 
tizing recipe creations prepared with particular care for the fastidious 


tastes of the modern gourmet are truly “FIT FOR A KING”! 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 7, NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO Il, CALIFORNIA 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BALTIMORE « BOSTON « CHICAGO « COLUMBUS « HARLINGEN « LOS ANGELES 
MACON « NEW YORK « OAKLAND « PORTLAND « SACRAMENTO « ST. LOUIS « SEATTLE 


P. S.— Now on the presses! A valuable book entitled “‘How To Save Money on FULL COLOR Lithography’’—a help ul guide 
in preparing full color advertising material. Write for your free copy! 
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From the last time you see it to the 
first time the consumer does... that’s 
the critical period for your merchan- 
dise. That’s when damage to your 
product can occur! Give your prod- 


Switch from old-joint to Liner-Joint™ 
... the seamless corrugated shipping 
container with greater end-to-end 
strength . .. extra protection. Other 
economy features, too, in Liner- 


uct the extra protection it deserves. Joint’. You should investigate. 


*Pat. and Trade Mark Registered 


{ DAVID WEBER CO. Dept. J-2 4 

i 3500 RICHMOND ST. 4 

PHILADELPHIA 34 

1 Send sample LINER-JOINT containers I 

ER [ 0. 

3500 RICHMOND st. PHILADELPHIA 


nufacturers Corrugated Shippike Containers 
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If you pack tomatoes... 


any of these... 


corn 


beans 


peaches 
v4 pears 


orange or 


grapefruit juice 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and 


vegetables that are packed in cans... 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, 


Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 
manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 


laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 


technicians...fourteen field research offices... 


and an unrivaled cannery equipment department. 
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EDITORIALS 


AND TO MOUTH — Convinced that hand to 
H mouth buying is expensive to both the canning 

industry and the grocery trade, and in the hope 
that we may in some small way effect a change, this 
column, for a year or more now, has repeatedly pointed 
out that this type of buying results in loss of business 
and expensive handling. When the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, early this month, released the 
program for their annual convention at St. Louis May 
29-June 1, we were elated to know that the theme would 
be “Practical methods of lowering distribution costs”. 
At that time we said “‘any conscientious review (of this 
subject) could not possibly approve the present costly 
and wasteful system of retail purchasing now practiced 
by so called wholesalers’’. 


ROGERS SCORES BUYING POLICY —It was a 
real pleasure then to learn that Watson Rogers, Presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers Association, scored 
this policy boldly and forcefully in his address at one 
of the convention sessions. 

American wholesale food buyers are practicing so- 
called cautious buying to such an extreme that it is cost- 
ing them tremendous sums of money each week in lost 
business and in added expense, Mr. Rogers declared. 
“It might be well for them to be cautious that they do 
not overdo this policy of cautious buying,” he con- 
tinued. 

He said that apparently some wholesale buyers were 
so cautious due to possible price declines that they were 
avoiding purchasing on a sound inventory basis. Be- 
cause of the possibility of a decline measured in pen- 
nies, sales volume worth dollars was being lost, he said. 
Many order blanks have items crossed out and marked 
“out of stock.” “A reasonable inventory policy would 
have |ong since made up in sales profit far more than 
any inventory losses to date. Too many people have 
the m'staken idea that inventory control means keep- 
ing inventory down as close to a zero level as possible. 
Of course, this is not the case. 

“In switching over from the war-time policy of buy- 
ing everything they could get, too many buyers have 
jumped to the other extreme, which is just as danger- 
ous tolay as the first one. If they are doing this in 
the mistaken belief that it will enable them to remain 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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competitive, I will ask this question—Of what value is 
a competitive price to your customer unless you can 
deliver ?” 


Referring to the growing need on the part of all 
businessmen to keep their costs down, Mr. Rogers 
called the out-of-stock entry on an order blank one of 
the greatest handicaps to efficient, low-cost operation. 
“All too often many items sold by the wholesale gro- 
cer’s salesmen are crossed off the order because they 
are temporarily out-of-stock. Not only is a profit pos- 
sibility lost for each of these items already sold, but 
actually your company continues to carry the same 
sales overhead for them. Whether or not you deliver 
on those items you still are paying the cost of taking 
the orders on them. 


“At the same time you are adding to your own cost 
by purchasing frequent small orders. Your own studies 
should show that you have basic handling charges for 
each order you place regardless of quantity. As you 
cut the quantity and increase the orders your cost goes 
up. With the need to remain competitive forcing a 
drive to cut costs, you are merely working against your 
own best interests,” Mr. Rogers stated. 


The buying policy which results in items being 
crossed off order blanks was hurting wholesale buyers 
in four ways, which were listed as follows: “First, you 
lose the profit from those items you cannot deliver. I 
need not remind you that your business is that of sales 
and that is where you make your money. Second, your 
overhead continues whether or not you can deliver. 
Third, you add to your overhead by increasing han- 
dling charges for unnecessarily frequent orders. 
Fourth, you risk the danger of forcing your customer to 
turn to other suppliers for the products they need. This 
may result in securing new outlets for your competi- 
tor’s brands and creating a greater demand for these 
brands. Talk of a ‘good neighbor policy’—why this 
really carries that policy one better. You are actually 
becoming your competitor’s sales promotion manager.” 

Advising his listeners to concentrate on selling, Mr. 
Rogers recommended that they purchase stocks in 
amounts adequate enough to meet their sales volume 
needs. “Don’t let your inventory limit your sales vol- 
ume—let your sales volume determine your inventory.” 
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Top quality P 
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CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Self insurance for the Industry. 

All earnings credited to Policyholders. 

All Surplus and Reserves owned by Policyholders. 
Broader Insurance Coverage. 

Simplified policy procedures. 

41 years of prompt and equitable loss payments. 
41 years consecutive annual savings dividends. 
41 years specialized service. 


40% average savings on customary premiums. 


Enjoy These Advantages 
Only Through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lanting B. Warner Incorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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| Relation of Yield to Quality in Canning Vegetables 


With the possible exception of variety, 
maturity (stage of development) is the 
outstanding factor of quality for seed 
vegetables such as peas, lima beans, or 
corn. It is therefore an indisputable 
fact that every delay in date of harvest 
results in an increase in maturity and 
consequently a reduction in quality. In 
contrast to this relation of maturity to 
quality, there is a generally prevailing 
opinion that every delay in harvest also 
results in an increase in yield. It is ob- 
vious however, that this is true only to 
a certain point beyond which the plant, 
if allowed to remain in the field, will de- 
cline and eventually die. The purpose of 
these investigations, therefore, was to 
determine more precisely the general re- 
lationship between the age of the plants 
and their relative yields, and especially 
to try to determine as closely as possible 
the point at which no additions in yield 
may be expected. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Several varieties of peas, lima beans, 
and sweet corn were planted at the plant 
research farm of the University of 
Maryland during the 1945, 1946, and 
1947 growing seasons. It was planned 
to harvest each variety five successive 
times at two to five day intervals so that 
the first harvest would yield material 
somewhat too young for optimum can- 
ning quality, the second harvest to coin- 
cide with the optimum stage of quality 
so that the canned product would make 
a very young (fancy) canned product; 
the third was to provide young (extra 
standard) material; the fourth nearly 
mature (standard) ; and the last harvest, 
low standard, or sub-standard quality in 
reference to maturity. 

The peas and beans, after harvesting, 
were threshed in a commercial viner, 
cleaned in a clipper mill, and brought in 
lug boxes to the laboratory where they 
were separated into sieve sizes, and 
washed in a riffle washer. Each batch, 
comprising one size, was then thoroughly 
mixed, portions were removed for tender- 
ometer determinations, and the remain- 
der were blanched for 3 minutes in water 
at 205 degrees F. and filled into No. 1 
cans. Hot brine composed of 2 per cent 
salt and 3 per cent sugar was added to 
the peas. The sugar was omitted from 
the brine for lima beans. The cans were 
then closed. The peas were processed for 
35 minutes at 240 degrees F. and the 
lima beans for 25 minutes at 245 de- 
grees |, 

The corn varieties were harvested by 
hand and immediately brought to the 
laboratory where they were husked by 
machine and cut by a commercial whole- 
grain cutter. After portions were re- 
moved ‘or moisture and succulometer de- 
terminations, the cut kernels were 


Nutiscells: neous Publication No. 64 Contribution 
0. 2097 of the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Department of Horticulture). 
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washed in pans until the water was al- 
most free of corn milk, filled into No. 2 
cans, hot brine containing 2 per cent salt 
and 3 per cent sugar was added, and the 
cans were closed and processed for 50 
minutes at 240 degrees F. 


Tenderometer: — Readings in pounds 
of shearing force were obtained for raw 
washed peas by using a mechanical ten- 
derometer (4). A revised hydraulic model 
was used for the lima beans(3). 


Succulometer:—Readings in terms of 
milliliters of juice extracted from 100 
grams of corn, both raw and canned, 
were obtained by using the succulometer, 
an instrument developed for this specific 
purpose. The instrument and directions 
for its use are described elsewhere (2). 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


PEAS: Growers and processors of 
peas know that yields may vary tremen- 
dously, yielding only 800 pounds per acre 
one year, and perhaps 3000 pounds per 
acre the following year, depending on 
such factors as climate, or insect injury. 
For any given set of conditions, however, 
there is a rather fixed point in the stage 
of development of the crop when it will 
give the maximum yield provided it is 
harvested at that time. If harvest is 
delayed beyond that point, no further in- 
crease in yield may be expected, while 
quality is bound to decrease rapidly. 

Table 1 shows the relation of tender- 
ometer values to percent of the yield (in 
lbs. of shelled peas per acre) that could 
be obtained from a particular field if it 
were harvested at that stage of maturity 
when the yield would have been at the 
maximum. It was constructed on the 
basis of data obtained for three years 
from various fields that were harvested 
at successive stages of maturity (3). It 
is true that there are considerable differ- 
ences from year to year and from field 
to field. On the average, however, it ap- 
pears that Alaska peas reach maximum 


’ yield when the tenderometer value is 


about 145. At this stage, the smaller 
sizes could be expected to make extra 
standard, and the larger sizes, standard 
canned peas. However, raw peas having 
a tenderometer value of 125, would prob- 
ably be mostly extra standard with per- 
haps a considerable portion of the 
smaller peas falling in the fancy cate- 
gory. At the same time the yield would 
still be 90 percent of that obtained if 
the peas were allowed to mature until 
the tenderometer value reached 145. 
Similarly, it appears that on the aver- 
age, sweet peas reach maximum yield 
when the tenderometer value is about 
110. At that stage all but the very larg- 
est sizes should make extra standard can- 


ned peas. However, for peas harvested 
when the tenderometer value is some- 
what below 100, only 10% of the yield 
would be sacrificed, while all but the 
larger sizes could be expected to make 
fancy canned sweet peas. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
at all to delay harvesting peas beyond 
the time when tenderometer values are 
145 for Alaska, and 110 for sweet peas, 
since no further gain in yield can be ex- 
pected, while quality is bound to deterior- 
ate further. 


LIMA BEANS: The relation of yield 
to quality for lima beans is similar. 
Table 2 shows the average relation of 
maximum yield to percent whites, for the 
Henderson bush variety. It thus appears 
that the maximum yield is obtained when 
the percent whites is between 30 and 40. 
However, if a field is harvested some 
what eariler, when there are only 20 per- 
cent whites, there is only an insignificant 


TABLE 1. RELATION OF TENDER- 
OMETER VALUES TO YIELD OF 
PEAS FOR CANNING 


Tenderometer (Yield as % of Max.) 
Alaska Thom. Lax. 

75 see 46 
80 pees 60 
85 71 
90 30 80 
95 40 87 
100 51 93 

105 63 98 
110 74 100 
115 80 98 
120 86 95 
125 90 93 

130 93 90 
135 96 87 

140 98 85 

145 100 82 

150 100 79 

155 99 

160 98 

165 97 

170 95 

175 94 

180 92 


TABLE 2. RELATION OF PERCENT 
WHITES TO YIELD OF HENDER- 
SON BUSH LIMA BEANS 


% whites (by count) % of max. yield 
0 up to 57 
5 70 
10 83 
15 93 
20 97 

25 99 

30 100 
35 100 
40 100 
45 99 
50 98 
60 93 
70 87 
80 80 
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MANAGEMENT. 


loss in yield of three percent. On the 
other hand, if the field contains only 5% 
whites, it will, on the average, have aaa 
reached only 70% of its maximum ypield. 


Canned lima bears 
With the introduction of the new Variety % of 
“oreen-seeded” varieties, it is no longer ALS. tse, 
possible to estimate the maturity of a lot — = 
of lima beans by counting or weighing Henderson 91 Ave. 100 300 25 
the percent of white beans. The revised Tiny 38 450 27 
hydraulic model of the tenderometer cap- Small 56 240 25 
able of recording shearing force as high Medium 6 220 24 
as 500 pounds was used for two seasons. USDA 403 Ave. 100 250 25 
Table 3 was constructed from data ob- Tiny 30 300 27 
tained with this tenderometer. The re- Small 50 220 25 
sults show that there is a tremendous Medium 20 220 24 
varietal difference in tenderness which Md. 5643 due 100 260 25 
results in a different tenderometer value , 
Tiny 24 320 26 
for the maximum yield stage for the dif- 
: Small 57 240 25 
ferent types of lima beans. Thus Hen- : 
Medium 19 220 24 
derson lima beans reach their peak yield 
at a tenderometer value of 290-300, while USDA 243 Ave. 100 210 24 
the new tender variety Peerless reaches (Peerless) Small — 28 250 ‘ 25 
its maximum yield at the tenderometer Medium 62 200 24 
value of 210-220. The “green-seeded” Large 15 200 23 
varieties Clark’s Bush and Thorogreen USDA 343 ‘ Ave. 100 215 24 
show relations similar to the Henderson Tiny 15 260 24 
Bush variety, while the garden varieties Small 55 200 24 
such as Fordhook may be expected to be Medium 30 200 23 
similar to Peerless. Md. 5622 Ave. 100 210 24 


Tiny 9 270 25 
TABLE 3. RELATION OF TENDER- Small 45 230 24 


OMETER VALUES TO YIELD OF Medium 42 200 23 
Large 3 200 23 


Henderson 
pment TABLE 5. RELATION OF TOTAL YIELD TO MATURITY (Yield in tons/acre, 
Succulometer in milliliters of juice) 


Varieties 


Number of 
Harvest Narrow Grain Country Harvest 
in Series Ioana Evergreen Gentleman Average 


lst Yield 4.69 4.38 
Succulometer 24 26 


2nd Yield J 5.20 4.46 
Succulometer 22 25 
3rd Yield 5.35 4.44 
Succulometer 22 
4th Yield 3.66* 

Succulometer 


5th Yield 
Succulometer 


Variety Average 4.89 


F. value for Varieties—29.2**, for harvests—2.3 
Difference required for significance—0.63 tons 


TABLE 6. RELATION OF CUT OFF YIELD TO MATURITY (Cut off yield in 
tons/acre) 


0.92 0.75 0.80 
1,22 1.20 0.97 1.08 
of six varieties of lima beans during 1.38 1.38 1.06 c 1.25 
their maximum yield stage. In general, 
it may be stated that a given field of 
lima beans reaches its maximum yield at 1.46 1.55 0.92 ‘ 1.24 
the time that the beans on the average Variety Average 1.29 1.29 0.91 
have reached their maximum size. For SS SSE 
F. Value for Varieties—17.1**, for harvests 12.8** 
(Please Turn to Page 16) Difference required for signficance—0.21 tons 
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. 4. CALCULATED VALUES FOR SIX VARIETIES OF LIMA BEANS ; 
Ue THE MAXIMUM YIELD STAGE ie 

| 

100 

120 

: 145 

; Tenderometer (Yield as % of Max.) 

: 90 | 

120 68 
140 50 84 

me 160 57 93 27 26 fh 
170 60 95 
180 65 97 3.65 4.57 FY 
eae 190 71 98 23 23 : 
he. 200 77 99 3.88 4.69 

3 Boo 210 82 100 18 20 ; 
220 87 100 3.50* 4.35 
230 90 99 14 17 
240 97 4.74 5.32 3.24% 3.03* 4.08 

270 99 5.16 4.04 3.52 

310 99 
320 98 

340 
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WARNER FIRE WARNING 


Following their usual custom of call- 
ing industry’s attention to the value of 
spring clean-up, Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 
is distributing a fire prevention inspec- 
tion report blank which makes it easy 
for the person in charge to check fire 
bazards in and about the plant. A little 
care utilized now to get the plant in ship 
shape can do much to avoid serious fire 
loss later in the season. If you have not 
received your copy of the inspection 
blank it is available direct from the com- 
pany at 222 North Bank Drive, Chicago 
54, without charge. 


CANADIAN MOLD COUNT 
SCHOOL 


Dr. Louise Elder, Director of the Can- 
ned Foods Association of Ontario’s Mold 
Count School, has announced that the 
1949 school will be held at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, 
from August 9 to 19 inclusive. Work at 
the school will be under the direction of 
Dr. Elder, assisted by technicians from 
American and Continental Can com. 
panies and J. W. Conner of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

The purpose of the school is to train 
analysts in the technique of the Howard 
Mold Count Method, and it is hoped that 
management will make arrangements so 
that students will be able to attend the 
entire course, as in the past a number of 
students were called away just at the 
time when their training was beginning 
to bear fruition. Technicians desirous 
of taking a brush up course can arrange 
to attend the school from August 14 to 
19, 


WESTERN PACKAGING 
CONFERENCE 


The Second Annual Western Confer- 
ence on Packaging, Packing and Ship- 
ping, which will be held concurrently 
with the Packaging Exposition at San 
Franciseo’s Civie Auditorium, August 9 
to 12, will have as its basic program 
theme cost reductions in these respective 
fields. Format of the program was de- 
termined by a questionnaire survey of al- 
most 700 Western packaging executives, 
and speakers at the conference sessions 
will include a number of outstanding 
authorities on these subjects. The pro- 
gram has been arranged so that the con- 
ference sessions will not conflict with the 


exposition. Attendance forecasts range 
upwards from 9,000 over the 6,700 at- 
tendine last year’s show. Greatly in- 
creas] registration is expected from 
Southorn California and the Northwest 
Where interest has been quickened by 
those who attended last year’s show. In. 
Creas:d attendance is also expected from 


the Mountain States and the Southwest. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


DUTCHER WITH FROZEN FOODS 
ASSOCIATION 


A. W. Dutcher, formerly manager of 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality Foods’ manu- 
facturing department, has joined the 
staff of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers and will devote his 
time to research and standards problems, 
working closely with the association’s 
committees and counsel in developing 
data required in connection with future 
Food and Drug Administration Stand- 
ards hearings. In addition to his work 
with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, Mr. Dutcher has 
had a wide range of assignments in food 
processing work and has been responsi- 
ble for quality control work, laboratory 
analysis, development of methods and 
equipment, production scheduling and 
maintenance, labeling problems and the 
development of raw products standards. 


SUMMERS FARM MANAGER 


Lawrence Booth, formerly farm man- 
ager of the GLF Columbia Farms Co- 
operative at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 
has joined Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania in a like 
capacity. Summers has this season con- 
structed new viner_ buildings 
and their viners previously maintained 


.throughout the county have been elim- 


inated and are now located at the plant 
proper this season. The purpose of the 
move is for better quality control of the 
raw product. 


HUNT APPOINTS MELVIN 


Jack Melvin, formerly Director of 
Publicity for Foote, Cone and Belding, 
advertising agency, and prior to that had 
his own public relations firm in Holly- 
wood, has been appointed Director of 
Public Relations for Hunt Foods, Inc., 
Frank Oxarart, Director of Advertising 
and Merchandising has announced. The 
new department will make its headquar- 
ters in Hunt’s executive offices in Los 
Angeles. 


SYRUP MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


Fred W. Hewitt, Richardson Corp., 
Rochester, New York, former Secretary 
and Treasurer of the National Fruit & 
Syrup Manufacturers Association, was 
elected President of the group at a re- 
cent meeting. Other officers elected in- 
clude: A. C. Beall, C. M. Pitt & Sons 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, Vice- 
President; Arthur Melnikoff, Trufruit 
Syrup Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and John S. Hall, 
Hickey & Hall, Chicago, Illinois, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 


GROUND BROKEN FOR NEW 
CANCO PLANT 


Construction of the American Can 
Company’s new multi-million dollar can 
manufacturing plant at Milwaukee was 
started recently (May 23). About 50 
government, business and labor leaders 
joined with company officials in marking 
the cecasion at ground-breaking cere- 
monies at the plant site on North Cedars- 
burg Road. 


Scheduled for completion in 1950 and 
described as one of the most modern can 
manufacturing plants in the world, the 
new factory will employ upwards of 
1,000 men and women. It will have a 
capacity of around 2,000,000 cans a day, 
for use by the food and beverage indus. 
tries of Wisconsin and adjacent states. 

Led by Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee and Carl H. Black, president of 
the American Can Company, a caravan 
of official cars proceeded from City Hall 
to the plant site, where ground-breaking 
ceremonies were held. A large display 
board showing a drawing of the new 
plant was unveiled, and Mayor Zeidler 
joined with Mr. Black in turning the first 
sod, using tin-plated spades. 

L. W. Graaskamp, vice president in 
charge of sales, took command of a 
power scoop to initiate excavation opera- 
tions, which continued on a full-scale 
basis immediately after the ceremony. 


PUCCINELLI APPOINTMENT 


Puccinelli Packing Company, Turlock, 
California canners of peaches, grapes 
and fruit nectars, dried golden bleached 
and natural Thompson seedless raisins, 
and a complete line of dehydrated vege- 
tables, including onions and garlic, have 
appointed Mohns Brokerage Company of 
San Francisco to represent them in 
Northern California. 


GAIR COMPANY IN SOUTH 


George E. Dyke, President of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, New 
York, announced today the incorporation 
in Delaware of a subsidiary, Fibre Board 
Container Corporation, which has ac- 
quired the assets and business of Fibre 
Board Container Company, with ship- 
ping container plants in Richmond and 
Martinsville, Virginia. The properties 
have been operated for over thirty years 
by the Donati family and their acquisi- 
tion by Gair expands its container busi- 
ness in an area not previously served, 
accessible to its new southern kraft mill. 


Gair holds all of the common stock of 
the new corporation, and the previous 
owners will retain a substantial invest- 
ment in the business. 

All of the executives of the old com- 
pany are continuing as directors or exec- 
utives of the new company, 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


FORTY NINERS ORGANIZE 


Some 40 or 45 members of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association were 
called on at last January’s Convention 
to act as ushers for the Fred Waring 
show. Out of this job came the idea to 
organize a small service group to aid the 
association, either individually or collec- 
tively, with special emphasis on ushering 
assignments. On May 11, 1949 that idea 
became a reality when a small group met 
in Baltimore and officially formed the 
FORTY-NINERS. Basis for the name 
is the year of organization and the fact 
that all members are selling in some 
capacity and appropriately digging for 
gold. At the present time there are 44 
charter members. New members will be 
limited to a maximum of 5 each year. 


At the Baltimore meeting, Melvin 
Carlson of the Canner was appointed 
secretary and asked to present a slate of 
officers and directors to take office in 
1950. Mr. Carlson submitted the follow- 
ing names subject to the approval of 
members who will be called together at 
an early date during the Convention: 
John Dingee, Crown Can Co., President; 
Robert A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Co., 
Inc., Vice President; Melvin Carlson, 
The Canner, Secretary & Treasurer. 
Board of Directors, two year term: J. 
Munson Lee, Lee Metal Products Co. and 
Norman Webb, Crown Can Co. Three 
year term: Burt Brewer, Chisholm-Ryder 
Co., R. J. Denney, Aluminum Seal Co. 
and J. S. Gardner, The Diversey Corp. 


EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS 
DATES 


The Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association of the United States has an- 
nounced the dates and locations for its 
annual convention for the next three 
years. The 1950 convention will be held 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
May 7 to 10. In 1951 the convention 
will go to the Hotel Statler, New York 
City, May 20 to 23; while the 1952 meet- 
ing will be held sometime in May at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


CLOVER FARM MOVES 


Clover Farm Stores national head- 
quarters have been moved into a new and 
spacious building on Columbus Road in 
Cleveland, Ohio, which provides all of 
the additional space needed to house the 
expanding facilities for service of the 
organization. Latest addition to the cor- 
poration is J. B. Maltby, Inc., of Corning, 
New York, who will sponsor a group of 
Clover Farm Stores to be known as the 
New York-Pennsylvania Division. This 
company, now in its 85th year, was one 
of the first wholesale grocery companies 
to be established in an inland city in New 

York, 
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ELECTS VICE PRESIDENTS 


John H. Randolph, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, E. D. Edquist, and N. R. 
Barker were elected new vice-presidents 
of the Fairmont Foods Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. 


CHAPMAN JOINS PARROTT 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, announce that they have engaged the 
services of Ed. Chapman to head their 
canned fish department. Mr. Chapman, 
who is well known in the industry, will 
make his headquarters at the Los An- 
geles branch office, and will shortly make 
a trip throughout the country, visiting 
the distributing trade. He was at one 
time connected with the Westgate Prod- 
ucts Co. 


TO ADVERTISE OLIVES 


The Trefton Olive Products Company, 
Lindsay, California, has arranged to en- 
gage in a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign managed by the Hunter Scott Ad- 
vertising Agency, Fresno, California. 


FRESH ORANGE JUICE KEEPS 
FLAVOR 


Fresh, refrigerated orange juice, pre- 
pared and packaged by a new process, 
is now being shipped commercially from 
citrus-producing areas to distant mar- 
kets without loss of flavor or other qual- 
ities, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces. Ordinarily, orange juice would 
lose much of its flavor after only a few 
days in transit and storage. But Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
researchers at Pasadena, California, 
working in cooperation with citrus pro- 
cessors, have devised a large-scale, com- 
mercial method for producing and pack- 
ing the juice so that it retains good taste 
quality and vitamin-C content for two 
weeks or longer. Even after 3 weeks in 
refrigerated storage, this product is su- 
perior to heat-processed canned orange 
juice. Additional information is given 
in the release. 


NEW FROZEN CITRUS PUREES 


Frozen orange and lemon purees, made 
by a new process developed through re- 
search in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, are now being sold to 
bakeries, ice-cream manufacturers, and 
other food concerns from Los Angeles to 
New York City. These products are said 
to give natural lemon or orange flavor 
and extra smoothness to such desserts 
as sherbets, ices, and pies. They also 
offer citrus growers a promising new 
market for their fruit. 


LABELING OF FOODS 
CONTAINING MONOSODIUM 
GLUTAMATE 


On April 11, 1940 the Food and Drug 
Administration expressed the following 
opinion concerning the labeling of foods 
containing monosodium glutamate: 


§$ 3.10 Notice to manufacturers and 
users in food products of monosodium 
glutamate. Monosodium glutamate when 
added to a food is considered to be an 
artificial flavor, as defined in the regula- 
tions under section 403 (k) of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act * * *. When 
added to a food the presence of an artifi- 
cial flavor must be declared on the label, 
Monosodium glutamate may be declared 
as ‘artificial flavor’, ‘artificial flavored’, 
‘Monosodium glutamate, an artificial fla- 
vor’; or ‘Vegetable protein derivative, 
an artificial flavor.’ If in any case the 
addition of monosodium glutamate has 
the effect of concealing damage or in- 
feriority, or of making the article appear 
to be of better or greater value than it is, 
the article would be classed as adulter- 
ated even though the label declared the 
presence of the artificial flavor.” 


On May 20, 1949 the following notice, 
which appeared in the Federal Register 
of May 27, was issued to manufacturers 
and users of monosodium glutamate in 
food products: 


“In the light of the information now 
before the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion on the manner of use of monosodium 
glutamate in foods, this Agency is not 
disposed to maintain the position that 
monosodium glutamate be designated as 
an artificial flavoring on labels of foods 
to which it is added. Where it is used 
as an ingredient in a food for which a 
standard of identity has not been promul- 
gated under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, its presence should be de- 
clared on the label by its common or 
usual name, monosodium glutamate, in 
compliance with section 403 (i) (2) of 
the act. Since none of the standards of 
identity for food so far promulgated un- 
der section 401 provide for the inclusion 
of monosodium glutamate as an optional 
ingredient, this substance may not be 
used in such standardized foods unless 
and until the appropriate standards are 
amended after hearing. If in any case 
the addition of monosodium glutamate 
has the effect of concealing damage or 
inferiority, or of making the article ap- 
pear to be of better or greater value than 
it is, the article would be classed as 
adulterated regardless of labeling.” 


VETERANS RECEIVE AWARDS 


Twenty veteran employes with more 
than 25 years of service were recently 
presented gold watches by Canadian 
Canners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, bring- 
ing the company’s veterans Club mem- 
bership to 224. 
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CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
DISSOLVES 


The Shipping Container Institute, with 
headquarters at 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that its 
three-year study of the causes of rail 
freight loss and damage to merchandise 
shipped in fibreboard boxes has been 
brought to a conclusion. With the com- 
pletion of this program, the Institute 
has successfully accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was organized in 1946, 
and formal steps for its dissolution are 
being taken. This decision was an- 
nounced at a meeting held on May 17, 
1949, at French Lick Springs, Indiana, 
where T. J. Gross, the retiring Managing 
Director, made his final report summar- 
izing the results. Copies of the completed 
study have been distributed to all mem- 
bers of the Shipping Container Institute. 


In this program, over 1,000 carefully 
supervised test shipments were made in- 
volving more than 1,000,000 boxes. Ship- 
ments were inspected both at the time of 
loading and at points of destination. Rep- 
resentative samples of the boxes in each 
lot were thoroughly tested and analyzed 
by the most modern laboratory tech- 
niques, in cooperation with the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. Every principal commodity moving 
in fibre boxes was included and ship- 
ments were made to virtually every part 
of the United States. 


AUCTION SALE 


The plant of American Foods, Inc., 
Lafayette, Louisiana, will be sold at auc- 
tion on the premises on June 7 beginning 
at 11:00 A. M. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


GERMANY —M. & E. Drossmann 
(importer, exporter), Richnowstrasse 3, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, seeks quotations for 
dried fruits, rice, legumes, dried and con- 
densed milk, meat, sausage, vegetables 
and fruit preserves. 

GERMANY—Paul Gerhardt, Bei den 
Muhren 70, (24a) Hamburg 11, wishes 
quotations for dried and canned fruits. 

Union Economique de Bruxelles seeks 
direct contact with producers only of the 
following: evaporated and condensed 
milk (other than those already repre- 
sented in Belgium), cheeses, canned 
fruits and juices, dried fruits, canned 
fish, c:nned vegetables, macaroni and 
spaghe\ti, frozen poultry. 

Only first-quality products are desired 
by Union Economique de Bruxelles, 
which is one of the largest cooperative 
stores -: Belgium, and has a membership 
of 200,000 persons. 

Manufacturers and producers inter- 
ested in this inquiry may communicate 
With Union Economique de Bruxelles, 18 
Rue de Vallon, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Super Market Buying Habits and Growth 


The following is a digest by the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association exten- 
sive survey made among the members of 
the Super Market Institute and reported 
at the recent Chicago Convention of 
Supers May 8-12th. 


WAREHOUSING AND DIRECT 
BUYING 


On warehousing facilities, slightly less 
than half (47%) report that they have 
central warehousing. All companies with 
annual sales of over 15 million and 82% 
of those with annual sales from $5 to 
$15 million have central warehousing. 
Four out of five companies with annual 
sales under $1,000,000 do not have cen- 
tral warehousing; nor do 3 out of 5 
(48%) of the companies with annual 
sales of $1 to $5 million. In regard to 
direct buying basis, all companies with 
sales of $15 million or more and better 
than 9 out of 10 companies with sales of 
$5 to $15 million are on a direct buying 
basis with the principal suppliers of 
seven major lines of groceries (soap, 
canned meats, packaged cheese, flour and 
mixes, gelatine desserts, soups and 
cereals). Only 41% of all companies are 
on a direct buying basis on all seven lines 
of items; 10% buy none of these items 
directly; 26% buy directly 1 to 3 of the 
the lines and 23% buy directly 4 to 6 of 
the lines. 


EXPANSION AND SIZE 


In terms of numbers of new super 
markets constructed and old ones reno- 
vated, the past two years witnessed the 
greatest expansion in the history of the 
industry. The total new construction 
planned for 1949 amount to 75% of the 
total new construction for 1947 and 1948 
combined. In the Southeast and New 
England - Canada relatively more com- 
panies will open new super markets this 
year than in the two previous years. The 
reverse applies to the West, South, Cen- 
tral and Mountain-Pacific area. The 
composite ideal size super market is con- 


_ sidered one with an over-all floor area of 


11,700 square feet; a selling area of 
8,500 square feet or 73% of the floor 
area; and a parking lot of 21,800 square 
feet, or nearly twice the store floor area. 
Only the grocery department is self-ser- 
vice in all super markets. Four out of 
5 drug, candy, and hardware depart- 
ments are self-service. 


INVENTORY AND MARKUP 


Dry grocery store inventories were re- 
ported greater than a year ago by 36% 
of the respondents, smaller by 50% and 
the same by 14%. In general, the larger 
volume companies showed a tendency to 
greater inventories and the smaller com- 
panies to lower inventories, compared 


with the previous year. On markups the 
trend was downward in all food depart- 
ments, with more companies reporting a 
decline in markup ratio for the grocery 
department than for any other depart- 
ment. Yet there was a substantial per- 
centage of companies which report the 
same or higher markups, such being 3 
out of 10 for grocery, 4 out of 10 for 
meat, and 6 out of 10 for fruit, vege- 
tables, and dairy. On expense ratios two- 
thirds of the companies report higher 
store operating expense ratios compared 
with a year ago. 


SALES VOLUME 


A membership of 361 operates nearly 
4,600 stores, of which over 3,000 are 
super markets. The sales of these com- 
panies range from $250,000 to nearly 
$150,000,000 with total sales of Institute 
members being two and one third billion 
dollars. Only one out of four operators 
did over $5,000,000 sales in 1948 and one 
out of 10 did over $15,000,000. Average 
sales per super market is estimated at 
epproximately $13,000 weekly. By areas, 
the figures show that the Mountain-Paci- 
fic area had 1948 weekly sales of nearly 
$20,000 while in the Southeastern States 
the average was only a little over $10,000 
weekly. In the East North Central re- 
gion sales were somewhat better than 
average. 

On sales for the year as compared to 
1947 it is claimed that there was a net 
gain of 12% in tonnage, after taking 
into account the change in prices for that 
period. The report claims that this is 
a proportionately greater sales gain than 
for the five largest grocery chains on the 
continent. Geographically, New Eng- 
land shows the greatest stability in con- 
tinuity of management, with the Moun- 
tain-Pacific area and the Middle Atlantic 
region showing the highest degree of 
management changes. 


JERSEY EXHIBITS NOVEL 
LABELER 


The New Jersey Machine Company 
has developed an attachment for its pony 
Labelrite labeler which will apply color 
chips to sample faint cards. The first 
unit so arranged has been shipped to the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Company where 
it is being used to apply color chips 
simultaneously to a sample card turning 
out 10,000 to 12,000 sample cards in an 
eight hour day. This new attachment 
means that the pony Labelrite can be 
used to make color display charts for 
razor blades, lip stick colors and other 
selling devices to stimulate impulse buy- 
ing and choice of purchase. 
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MANAGEMENT 


PREVENTING DENTS IN CANNED 
FOODS 


The following program of dent preven- 
tion suggested by S. & W. Fine Foods, 
Inc. of San Francisco and forwarded to 
all members of the Tri-State Canners 
Association may be helpful in keeping 
handling losses to a minimum. 

The problem of dented tins is a very 
serious one and demands the thoughtful 
attention of all canners, distributors and 
other interested parties. Admittedly, the 
complete solution is not easy, but a thor- 
ough study and determination of the 
causes will disclose corrective and pre- 
ventive measures, that, if taken, will 
lessen the occurrence of dents and thus 
reduce resulting losses to a negligible 
minimum. 

Exploring the probable causes of 
dents, these thoughts occur to us: 

1. In order that the best qualities of 
the contents of a can be preserved an 
adequate vacuum is necessary. In ac- 
complishing this, however, the cans’ re- 
sistance to outside pressure is lessened. 
Dents occur with greater frequency in 
cans with high side walls. Beaded rings 
around the sides would reinforce and add 
strength to the same. 

2. Shipping containers of adequate 
strength and construction are an abso- 
lute necessity. Our experience has proven 
that the minimum quality necessary for 
the safe carriage from factory to desti- 
nation is a container of 250 lbs. test and 
of .23-.09-.16 or .16-.16-.16 construction. 
We believe it good insurance if a con- 
tainer of 275 lbs. test and .23-.09-.23 con- 
struction was used on those food prod- 
ucts packed in units of 48/1’s tall, 
24/212’s and 6/10 tin sizes. However, 
the value of a good container can be com- 
pletely nullified by poor construction, an 
improper fit or if sealed improperly. Re- 
ducing or completely filling in the gap 
between the inner flaps on the bottom 
of the cases will materially aid in reduc- 
ing dent occurrences. 

3. Correct and proper stacking on pal- 
lets is important. Cases should never be 
stacked on their sides. The lock type of 
stacking should always be employed and 
when stacking pallet loads the upper one 
should be set flush over the under one 
with all sides even. 

4. Correct loading into rail cars is of 
the utmost importance to avoid shifting 
while in transit. Here again the lock type 
of stacking should always be employed. 
Every effort should be made to induce 
rail carriers to forbid humping or flying 
switching. It is the well-known fact that 
even a well-loaded car with adequate 
dunnage when subjected to this treat- 
ment will result in considerable denting. 
This unfortunately is not always discov- 
ered until the case is eventually opened 
by the final retail purchaser, _ 
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MILITARY AND INDUSTRY 
DISCUSS FOOD AND CONTAINER 
RESEARCH 


Unsolved problems in food and con- 
tainer research and development affect- 
ing the armed forces were outlined in 
Norfolk, Va., May 16-18 as more than 
200 industry and military research lead- 
ers assembled for the second annual 
meeting of the Associates of the Food 
and Container Institute. 


The Institute is a central research and 
development agency of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps located in Chicago. The Asso- 
ciates are research leaders representing 
the principal companies, foundations and 
research institutions of the nation. 


During the course of the three-day 
meeting, the conference heard top-rank- 
ing military and industrial leaders out- 
line the scope of the research programs 
which are now envisaged as critical if 
the wartime food requirements of the 
armed forces are to be met in an emer- 
gency. 

The research organization met in Nor- 
folk as guests of the Navy. The dele- 
gates inspected Navy food preparation 
and storage procedures at the Norfolk 
Navy Base and aboard the aircraft car- 
rier “Midway”. 

New officers were elected by the Asso- 
ciates, at a business meeting held during 
the course of the technical discussions. 


Dr. Berton S. Clark Research Direc- 
tor of the American Can Company was 
re-elected president of the industry 
group for the next year. 


Bradley Dewey, president and board 
chairman of the Dewey and Almy Chemi- 
cal Company, was elected chairman of 
the board of the Associates. 


Thomas M. Rector of New York, vice 
president in charge of research for Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, was elected vice- 
chairman. 


Harry J. Williams of Chicago, vice 
president of Wilson & Company, Inc., 
was named a vice president of the Asso- 
ciates, as was Dr. Wm. R. Johnston of 
New York, director of research for 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


J. R. Bishop vice president of the In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
was elected a director and named to 
serve as treasurer. 


Col. Rohland A. Isker, secretary of the 
Associates, was designated to continue 
in office, with headquarters in Chicago. 


OPENS BROKERAGE OFFICE 


Joseph E. Levine, with more than 25 
years experience as a broker in the sale 
of food products, has formed his own 
brokerage organization under his own 
name, with offices at 105 Hudson Street, 
New York City. 


STATISTICS 


1948 OKRA PACK 


Figures released by National Canners 
Association’s Division of Statistics last 
week show the 1948 Okra pack to total 
595,529 actual cases as compared with a 
pack for 1947 of 697,590 actual cases. Of 
the 1948 pack Whole Okra accounted for 
62,059 cases, consisting of 50,969 cases 
2’s, 1,052 cases 2%4’s, 1,500 cases 303’s, 
7,579 cases 10’s, and 959 cases miscel- 
laneous sizes of tin and glass. 


The pack of Cut Okra totaled 328,478 
actual cases consisting of 243,363 cases 
2’s, 8,027 cases 214’s, 11,616 cases 303s, 
64,386 cases 10’s, and 1,086 cases of mis- 
cellaneous sizes of tin and glass. 


The pack of Okra and Tomatoes for 
1948 totaled 204,992 actual cases, consist- 
ing of 179,707 cases 2’s, 1,477 cases 2'4’s, 
17,528 cases 10’s, and 6,280 cases of mis- 
cellaneous sizes of tin and glass. 

The report is a summary of all can- 
ners known to have packed Okra and 
Okra and Tomatoes in 1948, except for 
estimates for two canners not reporting. 
Principal States packing Okra and Okra 
and Tomatoes are: Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina, with the pack for Louisiana exceed- 
ing any other State. 


1948 PIMIENTOS PACK 


The 1948 pack of Pimientos totaled 
778,948 actual cases of which 654,123 
cases were produced in the State of 
Georgia and 124,825 cases in other 
states, which include California, Texas, 
Mississippi and New York. 

Principal can sizes in the pack were 
209,676 cases of 4Z Flat, 282,173 cases 
of 4Z Tall, 107,018 cases of 7Z, 74,361 
cases of 2%4’s, and 44,849 cases of 4Z 
Glass. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during April totaled 
9,299,000 lbs. — 25% less than during 
April last year. The aggregate total for 
the first 4 months of this year amounts 
to 38,870,000 lbs., 18% less than during 
the same period a year ago. 


CANNED MILK 


Production of total nonfat dry milk 
solids for April was the highest of ree: 
ord for any month except for June 1947 
—94,250,000 lbs. While evaporated milk 
production showed a slightly higher sea- 
sonal gain than usual from March to 
April, output for April was the lowest 
for the month since 1941—269,250,000 
Ibs. A contra-seasonal decline of 18% 
was shown in canned condensed whole 
milk production from March to April 
this year compared with a gain of 20% 
for both last year and the five-year avel- 
age—12,150,000 lbs. 
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BEANS Idaho Refugee 


N. K. & Co. produces high quality bean seed for the 
most critical Packer — Green, Wax and Pole Varieties. 


KING CO. 


| Seed Growers Since 1884 
_ Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1—Corn: The 
past week has been too wet for planting 
in most sections of the State, and as a 
result, little progress has been made. 
Fortunately, we were ahead of schedule. 
The last week of May, however, is usual- 
ly our heaviest week, and we are, there- 
fore, a little behind schedule at the pres- 
ent time. Planting has been resumed 
this week and making good progress. We 
believe we have about 65 to 75 per cent 
planted. Prospects are favorable. 

HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 31—Corn: Acre- 
age same as last year; almost finished 
planting. Early corn does not look good; 
too cold in this section. 

COBB, WIS., May 25—Corn: Started 
planting May 9. Too early to tell about 
prospects; looks normal. Same acreage 
as last year. 

HORTONVILLE, WIS., May 24—Corn: 20 
per cent less acreage than 1948; plant- 
ing not completed. 


PEAS 

EASTON, MD., May 28—Peas: We are 
half through packing peas. Crop about 
75 per cent normal. Quality very fine due 
to cool harvesting weather and much 
rain. Dry weather during blooming and 
making season responsible for small 
yield. 

HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 31—Sweet Peas: 
200 acres; about 90 per cent of last 
year’s acreage. Crop at present time 
looking bad; 50 to 60 per cent estimation. 

COBB, WIS., May 25—Peas: 80 per cent 
of normal. Same acreage as 1948. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS., May 24—Peas: 20 
per cent less acreage than 1948. Crop 
looks good except very dry and rain 
needed soon if a crop is to be expected. 

VALDERS, WIS., May 27—Peas: Finished 
planting about May 20, which is the only 
canning crop we are putting in this year. 
Crops so far look good but we are oper- 
ating on only about 60 per cent of nor- 
mal this year due to large carry-over of 
canned peas. 


OTHER ITEMS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1—Tomatoes: 
Believe we are about 65 to 70 per cent 
planted. Prospects are favorable. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 31—Stringless 
Beans: Same as last year; just planting. 
Few acres just through the ground; have 
turned yellow. Japanese Beetle very bad. 

Tomatoes: 50 per cent of last year’s 
acreage; just finished planting. Too 
early for any prediction. 


OAKLAND, W. VA., May 20—Tomatoes: 
Acreage cut 60 per cent. None set out 
as yet. 
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AGRICULTURE 


HOW MANY CORN PLANTS TO 
THE ACRE? 


About 14,500 plants of Golden Cross 
Bantam sweet corn gave the maximum 
yield in a rate-of-planting test carried 
on in 1947 by canning crops specialists 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 

The best planting rate for different 
varieties is suspected to vary consider- 
ably but in 1947 fields in western New 
York would have yielded more sweet corn 
if there had been more plants to the acre, 
say the Station workers. 

Plants standing 12 inches apart in 36- 
inch rows will give 14,500 plants to the 
acre. How many pounds of seed this 
will take will depend on the number of 
kernels per pound, the germination per- 
centage of the seed stock, and an esti- 
mate of how many corn plants will ac- 
tually be produced from each pound of 
seed. 

In the Station tests, stands varying 
from 7,000 to 17,000 plants to the acre 
were compared. At 7,000 plants, the 
average yield was 4.6 tons of sweet corn 
per acre, whereas with 17,000 plants the 
yield was 5.3 tons. A stand of 10,100 
plants gave 4.9 tons and 13,800 plants a 
yield of 5.2 tons to the acre. 

Considerable variation in yield from 
year to year may be expected from the 
same rate of planting due to seasonal 
conditions. Earlier experiments carried 
on at Geneva, however, support the be- 
lief that more efficient use of land 
planted to sweet corn may be made by 
growing more plants to the acre than is 
the normal practice. 


NEW SQUASH WINS 
ALL-AMERICAN AWARD 


The first gold medal awarded since 
1935 by the All-American Selections for 
a vegetable variety was presented this 
year to Dr. L. C. Curtis, formerly of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, for his new squash, Caserta. All- 
America Selections conduct national 
trials of new vegetables and flower seeds 
each year. The gold medal is the high- 
est award given. 

Dr. Curtis’ new Caserta is a Cocozelle 
type summer bush squash, which begins 
to produce fruit at least a week earlier 
than any other squash of its kind. It is 
very productive, very uniform and has 
excellent quality. 


In appearance, it is a light glossy 
green, mottled with darker green stripes 
and has a solid, heavy, elongated shape 
with a short thick neck. It is about eight 
inches long when marketable. 

This perfected variety is very different 
from the raw material from which Dr. 
Curtis started to develop it. This work 
began ten years ago with some promising 


seed from Italy. This seed, although all 
of the same line, was very heterozygous 
(varied) and the problem was to inbreed 
it until the desired product was obtained. 

The great majority of the inbreeding 
work was done at the Connecticut Sta- 
tion. Dr. Curtis is now associated with 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Inc., in Dallas, Texas. 


Caserta should be equally good as a 
home garden or commercial variety, its 
small size plant and high quality making 
it popular with backyard growers and its 
very high productivity recommending it 
to the commercial man. Seed of Caserta 
is available from commercial seedsmen 
for the 1949 season. 


PRECOOLING FARM-PACKAGED 
VEGETABLES IS MAJOR PROBLEM 


Although the prepackaging of vege- 
tables on the farm would permit some 
use to be made of the trimmed off parts 
and would reduce shipping costs, these 
advantages are considerably offset by 
the difficulty of precooling and maintain- 
ing proper refrigeration of the vege- 
tables from farm to market so they will 
maintain quality. 

This is shown in a recent study by 
Harold A. Schomer, plant scientist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and R. K. Showalter and L. H. Halsey of 
the Florida Experiment Station. With 
funds from the Research and Marketing 
Act and the cooperation of a commercial 
grower at Ruskin, Fla., they have made 
extensive investigations of prepackaging 
vegetables on the farm. 


Their findings on broccoli illustrate the 
problem. When precooled to 35° F. and 
held at that temperature, packaged broc- 
coli remained fresh and green 7 days and 
was only slightly discolored on the cut 
surface after 13 days. In packages held 
at 45°, however, soft rot and discolora- 
tion appeared the second day and most 
of those held at 70° decayed so badly 
they were unsalable after the second day. 


Precooling the packaged broccoli to 35° 
and holding it at that temperature is the 
problem. Temperatures of harvested 
broccoli in the field ranged from 69° to 
79°. In the hydro-cooler these were re- 
duced to 41° and 49°. But they rose an- 
other 10° during the short time—7 min- 
utes—required for draining and packag- 
ing. And it took at least 19 hours to 
reduce the temperature to 37° when the 
packages were placed in cold storage. 
Cartons placed in less favorable posl- 
tions for air circulation required several 
hours longer to reach the optimum low 
temperature. Unpackaged broccoli in 
open wire baskets required only an hour 
and a half in cold storage to reduce the 
temperature to 37°. 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880+ INCORPORATED 1924 
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Ways 


Adjustable for many sizes 
of Open Top Cans 


Gets the dirt..™ 
visible or INVISIBLE! 


@ Dirt that you can’t see, makes cans just as 
unsanitary as the dirt that can be seen. The FMC 
Universal Can Washer gets both visible and invis- 
ible dirt because cans travel in inverted position 
permitting all foreign substances to fall out during 
flushing and draining. 


Here are eight reasons why the FMC Universal does 
a better job of washing: 


mm Cleans with both water and steam. 
3 Uses hot or cold water. 

£3) Will not jam or crush cans. 

4) Can be driven from any angle. 


5) Is totally enclosed; no dripping on workers. 


6] Stops and starts with filler. 
ap Washes cans in an inverted position. 
8] is easily installed. 


Write for detailed information today or get in 
touch with your nearest FMC Canning Machinery 


Representative. 
D-402 RR 


tp _| FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Flo. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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AGRICULTURE 


NEW WAY TO DRY SEED 


A new approach to the problem of 
farm drying of seed which uses chem- 
icals instead of the conventional heat 
methods has been developed by engineers 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
method appears suitable for use by the 
smaller grower. It avoids the fire hazard 
which exists with heated air drying and 
also avoids the danger of reducing ger- 
mination by overheating of the seed. The 
chemical sells in the range of 3c a lb., 
and it took about 3 lbs. to reduce the 
moisture content of 100 lbs. of lupine 
seed from 17.3 to 13% The seed is dried 
in a tight bin with a screened bottom 
through which dried air is fanned. The 
moistened air from the top of the bin is 
then recirculated to the bottom of the 
dryer. In the dryer unit it passes first 
over brine from the calcium chloride, 
then over the flakes of the chemical and 
then back to the bin again. 


RELATION OF YIELD TO 
QUALITY IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF VEGETABLES FOR CANNING* 


(Continued from page 8) 


the ordinary canning varities, harvesting 
at this point of maximum size and maxi- 
mum yield results in lima beans that 
produce a low extra standard quality 
pack upon canning. 


SWEET CORN: The data on corn 
in table 5, on the other hand, show that 
the total yield of corn does not vary sig- 
nificantly over a considerable period of 
time. Thus if corn is harvested by the 
grower at a stage of maturity when the 
resultant canned product will be only 
standard in quality, the total yield will 
not be higher than if he had harvested 
that field perhaps 10 days earlier. The 
quality of this younger corn however 
would be such as to result in a fancy 
canned pack. This absence of significant 
differences in total yield over practically 
the entire maturity range for canning 
corn has appeared consistently over a 
period of three years for all varieties 
tested. 


The differences in yield do appear in 
the relation of cut-off yield of kernels to 
maturity, indicating that the canner can 
produce more cases of whole kernel corn 
from an acre of extra standard or stand- 
ard maturity corn than he can from an 
acre of fancy corn (Table 6). This, how- 
ever, is no concern of the grower who 
ordinarily sells his corn to the canner 
on a total weight basis. 


SUMMARY 


Data are presented to show that under 
Maryland conditions, maximum yields of 
peas and lima beans are obtained when 
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the fields are harvested at such a time 
that the canned product will average 
high standard-extra standard in matur- 
ity. Beyond that point, there is no fur- 
ther gain and perhaps an actual loss in 
yield, while quality decreases rapidly. 
For sweet corn, there is no significant 
difference in total yield between corn 
harvested early enough to make a fancy 
pack, or corn delayed in harvest until it 
is only of standard quality when canned. 
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CALENDAR OF 


JUNE 18-14, 1949 — Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


JUNE 13-14, 1949—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 13-JULY 1, 1949—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


JUNE 24, 1949— Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JULY 9-15, 1949—9th Annual Con- 
vention, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 13-23, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

AUGUST 9-19, 1949— Mould Count 
School, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisbury, 
ra. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Mect 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—G4th Annuel 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 138-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MAY 7-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J 
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ALLAN APPLE SAUCE COOKERS 


CONTINUOUS, 
AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


ALLAN Cooker design stands out because of its continuous and 
automatic operation features. A single operator can tend two 
or more ALLAN Cookers with no more effort than he uses in 
operating one conventional type cooker. Yet cooking costs are 
lowered . . . high product quality maintained . . . production 
more efficiently controlled. Ask for your quotation today. 


ALLAN IRON & WELDING WORKS, INC. 


131 MURRAY STREET, ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 
; ASK FOR BULLETIN A-3 


BUNGICIDE 
and 


INSECTICIDE DUSTS 


Combat Disease and Insects 


TOMATOES 


ip Corona Chemical Division 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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ROBINS Perforated Process Crates 
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Single Bail Perforated Process Crate 


Perforated crates of heavy steel plates will 
outlast the ordinary slatted crate several 
times and will also prevent the damaging of 
small cans, as frequently happens when using 
the slatted crates. 


Of all welded construction—cost of upkeep 
less than any other type of crate—no bulg- 
ing of bottom. 


Body and bottom of No. 12 gauge steel with 
the bottom angle ring 2 x 2 x 3/16; top 
ring 22 x Y2; heavy upright braces. The 
most substantial perforated crate made. 


Crate is made with single or double bail. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
4 Tier 3 Tier 


Outside Diameter ... 38” 38” 
Inside Diameter .... 361/8" 361/8” 
Height Outside .... 223/4" 18” 


Height inside ...... 20" 15 1/4" 
Height Overall 

Steel. Bail Diameter 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of cur No. 900 Catalogue 


— 
= L A N 
CANNI 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


What with little change in the market 
situation of canned foods, and the rapidly 
approaching new pack season, an analysis of 
the stock situation at this time might prove 
most helpful. 


BEETS—Stocks of canned beets were 
just about cleaned out of first hands on 
May 1. At that time there were but 
261,798 cases in canners’ warehouses. Of 
that total 138,807 cases were in the East, 
97,029 in Midwestern States and 25,962 
in the West. 590,000 cases were shipped 
by canners May 1 to July 1, 1948. Rela- 
tive position of the two years as reported 
by NCA was as follows: 


1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 


Pack 3,495,041 4,601,651 
Total Supply 5,320,150 4,824,167 
Shipments, March 1 to May 1.... 755,928 481,516 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1......4,507,597 4,562,369 


CARROTS — Of the 828,188 actual 
cases of carrots in canners’ hands May 1, 
1948, 291,213 were located in the East; 
287,900 in the Mid-West and 249,075 
cases in the West. 718,020 or about 87% 
of the total were diced. Considering the 
fact that there were more ample sup- 
plies this year, carrots haven’t moved as 
well as they might. NCA’s summary of 
the situation tells the story: 

1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 


Carr gover, 1,031,631 67,404 
Pack 860,249 2,584,990 
May, 1 Stocks .. 197,210 828,188 
Shipments March 1 to May 1.... 367,337 282,709 


Shipments July 1 to May 1...... 1,694,670 1,824,206 


GREEN & WAX BEANS—May 1 can- 
ners stocks of green and wax beans were 
about equally divided between the two 
types. Of the 444,764 cases of wax on 
hand 326,503 cases or about 75% were 
located in the Northeast. A clean up is 
in sight before the bulk of the new pack 
becomes available July 1. May 1 posi- 
tion as reported by NCA follows: 

1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Duly 1,386,500 218,582 
Pack 12,142,389 14,133,205 
Supply 13,528,889 14,351,787 
Canners Stocks, May 1............ 1,190,295 937,364 
Shipments during April ........ 690,608 581,299 


Shipments, July 1 to May 1....12,338,594 13,414,428 


LIMA BEANS—Despite a record 1948 
pack of Lima Beans, canner stocks on 
May 1 were down to a workable level 
with indications of a complete cleanup 
before new pack, supplies of which will 
not be available before August 1. Of 
the total 240,728 cases on hand May 1, 
102,539 were located in the East and 
138,189 in the West. NCA summarizes 
the supply movement and remaining 
stocks of this item as follows: 
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1947-48 1948-49 
(Actual Cases) 


Pack @.2,158,772 2,598,980 
Supply 2,158,315 2,598,980 
Canner Stocks, May 1............0 46,575 240,728 


Ship., February 1 to May 1...... 274,082 394,585 
Ship., August 1 to May 1........ 1,884,233 2,358,252 


CORN—Here too, there was a record 
supply at the beginning of the sales year. 
And while the approximate 8 million 
cases on hand May 1 seems excessive, the 
situation isn’t as bad as it would seem. 
Monthly shipments in 1949 have aver- 
aged about 2% million cases to date, 
about a million more per month than the 
last two years. This, of course, is due 
to the close inventory policy of the dis- 
tributors. Shipments fell below the 2 
million mark for the first time in 1949 
during April. The last three months 
May, June & July usually show a decline 
in shipments. We might reasonably ex- 
pect, however, a shipment of about four 
to 4% million cases which would leave 
a carryover of 3% to 4 million cases. 
7,956,971 cases of those on hand May 1 
were in hands of Western canners and 
1,256,698 cases in the East. 4,274,254 
cases were cream style while 3,682,717 
cases were whole kernel. It is significant 
to note however, that the supply of fancy 
whole kernel (2,878,809 actual cases) ex- 
ceeds that of fancy cream style (2,361,- 
170 actual cases). 

1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover, Aug. 100 272 194 
Pack 32,526 27,572 34,410 
32,626 27,844 34,604 
May 1 Stocks......... 2,717 2,807 7,957 
April Shipments) 1,146 =-:1,364 1,973 


Ship., Aug. 1 to May 1........ 29,909 25,537 26,648 


PEAS — Again because distributors 
failed to build up an inventory at the 
beginning of the sales year, monthly 
shipments of peas during 1949 have ex- 
ceeded those of past years. April ship- 
ments, however, dropped below those of 
last year. A comparison of the pea 
situation of the year ’48-’49 and ’46-’47 
is interesting. Despite a starting sup- 
ply of 20% less than two years ago, can- 
ners on May 1 held about a million more 
cases than May 1, 1947 and it would 
seem that they are carrying in to the 
1949 pack approximately the same 
amount as they did from the large 1946- 
47 supply or about 4% million cases. A 
pack somewhat less than the relatively 
small pack of 1948 then is indicated. 
Canners can do this by taking the peas, 
from an acreage only slightly under last 
year’s (see last weeks review), at the 
peak of quality. 5% million cases of the 
peas on hand May 1, 1949 were sweets 
while 853,154 cases were Alaskas. Less 
than a million (900,000) cases were in 
the East, slightly under 3 million cases 
in the midwest and 2% million cases in 
the West. 
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1946-47 1947-48 1948.49 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover Fame 385 4,572 7,810 
Pack 39,929 338,996 24,446 
9,545 6,376 


Shipments during April.......... 1,047 2,298 1,772 
Ship., June 1 to May 1.......... 34,810 29,023 25,880 


TOMATOES—Like most other items, 
monthly shipments of tomatoes during 
1949 have exceeded those of prior years, 
Yet this item has not moved as it should. 
Judging from the pattern some 2 million 
cases, or approximately the same as last 
year, will be carried into new pack. 
452,838 cases were located in the East on 
May 1, 289,568 cases in the midwest, 
469,746 in the far west and 66,861 cases 
in the South. In the following table the 
season of 1946-47 has been added to the 
NCA report. 


1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Carryover July 1. 60* 362 ~—-1,950 
Pack 20,995 28,987 21,467 
21,055 24,349 23,416 
984 3,463 4,736 
Shipments during April.......... 551 11,110 1,279 
Ship., July 1 to May 1..........20,071 20,886 18,680 


* Not an NCA figure. Estimated by Writer. The 
figure on the basis of 2’s was 97,000 cases. 


CHERRIES—Stocks of RSP cherries 
in canners hands May 1 amounted to a 
negligible 60,103 cases. Shipments for 
April amounted to 91,778 cases and for 
the period July 1 to May 1—3,492,107 
cases. The total of these shipments is 
greater than the pack of any previous 
year reported. 


PEARS—With a total stock of 1,156,- 
059 cases on hand May 1, the carryover 
on June 1 should approximate the 801,- 
411 cases carried a year ago. A re 
vision in the Northwest figure places 
total 1948 pack at 4,395,236 cases instead 
of the previous figure of 4,141,729 cases. 
So that the total supply was raised from 
4,943,140 cases to 5,196,647 cases. Ship- 
ments June 1 to May 1 amounted to 
4,040,588 cases, a figure somewhat below 
the average of the past decade or more. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —The Can- 
ners League of California reports May 1 
stocks of cling peaches sold and unsold of 
4,179,411 actual cases compared to 1,785,- 
944 cases. Free peaches 406,893 on May 
1, 1949 and 327,273 cases a year ago. 
Fruit cocktail 4,333,672 cases as com- 
pared to 504,509 May 1, 1948. Apricots 
1,848,026 cases this May and 716,649 
same date a year ago. Pears 332,982 
compared to 186,023 last May. All fig- 
ures, actual cases, sold and unsold. The 
total of these fruits listed, plus sweet 
cherries, fruits for salad and mixed 
fruits, amounts to 11,386,601 cases on 
hand May 1, 1949 as compared to 3,752, 
264 cases same date a year ago. 
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Your Best Buy for Tomatoes. 
Cut Beans and Other Products 


With the CRCO Model No. 600 Fruit and Vegetable Filler, 
the manual labor required to insure proper and accurate 
filling of whole tomatoes, peaches, pears, prunes aud other 
products is reduced to a minimum. __ It has every advant- 
age found in the original handpack Filler, plus a wide ver- 
satility and quickchange feature which meets the needs of 
all food processors. 


This Filler is practically automatic on cut beans, cherries, 


diced vegetables, sliced beets, etc., delivering the correct 
: CRCO FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


amount of fill, tamping the product and adding brine to The CRCO Model No. 600 Filler 
the proper level. is available for either tin or glass 
containers. 
CHISHOLM -RYDER CO.w. 
Send for complete speci- oF ‘agana New York 


PROCESSOR: 


fications and prices. 


di; 
You knew what you MANUFACTURERS OF 


wanted. So. 58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 


DAREX with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 

‘ ~ «6 est quality we have made in our years 0 
2 202, 205, 207 basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 

your baskets treated with 

PLASTEX HAMPER 

SOLUTION to help control 

flat sour bacteria in toma- 

toes and to lengthen the 
~ useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Badard can labeling machines equipped with cold 
ve pots. These gums have a strong initial tack...are. 
in “stringing and easy to handle over a wide labeling 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


EY AND ALMY CHEMICAL Foye | Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS Portsmouth Virginia 


OTHER SPECIAL ADHESIVES FOR SPECIAL LABELING PROBLEMS ae 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Little Change In Market Tone — Outlook 
Speculations — Opening Prices Northwest 
Beets—Reports Of Weakness In Tomatoes 
— Apples And Sauce Extremely Short — 
Opening Price On Pineapple—Fruits Moving 
Well At Reduced Prices — Pea Pack Gets 
Underway—Fish Spotty—Citrus Advances. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 3, 1949 


THE MARKET—While important 
price developments were lacking in the 
canned food markets during the past 
week there were many instances where 
small concessions were shown. However, 
this movement failed to bring about a 
great deal of interest from buyers. 


In nearly all instances buying was of 
a character suggesting that there was no 
desire on the part of Distributors to step 
out of bounds preferring to maintain 
as small a surplus as possible. Aside 
from a little activity a few weeks ago, 
this policy has been the theme of most 
buyers over a long stretch. The feeling 
was that with new packs just around the 
corner there would be some movement 
toward adjusting these conditions. 

Citrus juices remained the feature of 
the general market position and continue 
to enjoy a one way price trend. All 
sorts of reports have been circulated as 
regards buyers dropping out of the mar- 
ket as prices advanced. Nevertheless 
the statement on remaining unsold stocks 
in packers hands is very bullish and it 
is realized that it will take only a com- 
paratively small month to month buy- 
ing movement to bring about complete 
exhaustion, probably long before the new 
crop moves. 


In certain sections of the vegetable 
group, also the fish market and fruits 
there was easiness. The trade is more 
or less unsettled fearing further price 
weakness as the new pack season ap- 
proaches. 


THE OUTLOOK — The market posi- 
tion being far from normal, there are 
few traders willing to take any stand as 
to what the future trade position holds. 
Many, however, are of the opinion that 
signs point to steadiness on new pack 
openings covering many items, but they 
are unwilling to back their arguments 
with any degree of certainty. Most of 
these figure that the packer may get a 
lower market as far as the grower is con- 
cerned, but that otherwise, production 
costs will be at least equal, if not exceed- 
ing those of previous years. They also 
point to the higher freight rates from 
the Coast. Still there was the feeling that 
packers in order to attract a market may 
cut their margins sharply between the 
cost of production and the asking price 
levels. This has been mentioned in many 
quarters with the thought that buyers, 
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unless offered lower values will continue 
to show an air of indifference and main- 
tain the same resistance move that was 
featured during the greater part of the 
current pack year. 

Others are of the opinion that inas- 
much as buyers have been carrying un- 
usually low inventories, the new pack 
opportunities may bring out a larger de- 
mand. In quite a few instances the be- 
lief is that buyers were anxious to ac- 
cumulate more than an ordinary sea- 
sonal total at the beginning of the buy- 
ing year. 


BEETS—A major Northwest canner 
named opening prices for future ship- 
ment as follows: Wholes, 2s $2.45, tiny 
wholes, 2s, at $2.20 and $10.50 for 10s; 
baby wholes $1.90 and $8.90 respectively 
while ruby wholes were quoted at $1.55 
and $7.50. On fancy sliced 8 oz. was 
priced at 75c, 2s at $1.82% and 10s at 
$5.15. Choice sliced was 70c, $1.20 and 
$4.75 respectively while standards were 
65c, $1.05 and $4.40. Fancy shoestring 
was named at 70c for 8 oz., $1.05 for 2s 
and $4.50 for 10s. Fancy diced was 65c 
for 8 oz. and $1.02% and $4.35 for 2s and 
10s respectively. Last year at this time 
the market was quoted at $4.75 for fancy 
sliced 10s f.o.b. Northwest while 10s 
sliced were quoted at $3.75 and fancy 
diced at $4.00. 


TOMATOES — Eastern markets con- 
tinued to sag with the absence of buying 
interest. There were reports of offer- 
ings, f.o.b. Maryland or Pennsylvania 
canners of standard 2s around $1.17% 
and $1.70 for 2%s, while there were 
quite a few extra standards reported 
available f.o.b. New York State at $1.40 
for 2s and $7.50 for 10s. Meanwhile, 
there were advices that quite a few pack- 
ers had reduced the price of catsup 
rather sharply, but that this action 
failed to bring about the much desired 
buying movement. Tomato juice was an 
exception to the downward trend as a 
result of the strong markets for citrus 
juices. Most canners were holding 2s 
for $1.00 and 46 oz. in the neighborhood 
of $2.00. 

There were also reports out of the Tri- 
States that production of tomatoes may 
show a reduction much larger than the 
trade now expects. This was held likely 
to be illustrated in the forthcoming Gov- 
ernment report. 


APPLE SAUCE—This item is in ex- 
tremely short supply and the demand 
very broad. The same was true of can- 
ned apples. According to some interests 
there were few sellers still in a position 
to offer apple sauce, 10s at around $8.50 
to $8.75 for fancy. In California and the 
Pacific Northwest new pack will get un- 
derway late this month or early July, far 
ahead of the Eastern canning. 


PINEAPPLE —A major canner an- 
nounced an opening price level of $10.60 
per doz., for crushed, f.o.b. Honolulu for 
new pack pineapple. This level was equal 


to the opening schedule a year ago. It 
is for a featured brand and covers packs 
both for the bakery and confectionery 
trades. Meanwhile, there was an idea 
that other packers would shortly name 
their 1949 schedules, although quite a 
few trade interests here felt that with 
the shipping strike and the uncertainty 
as to production costs resulting from this 
tieup, canners may move slowly in adopt- 
ing this trend this season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There igs 
much speculation as regards probable 
new pack prices. Many interests felt 
that the sharp price cuts inaugurated 
by the leading packer interests brought 
the general price levels very close to 
what may be expected as opening 1949 
schedules. The trade believes that sub- 
stantial packs of most fruits are in the 
making for the crop reports are excellent 
to date. There has been a heavy cleanup 
of standard 2%s halves apricots and 
choice and standard whole unpeeled vari- 
eties, while movement of these packs into 
retail quarters was reported to have at- 
tracted consumer buying on a liberal 
scale, as a result of the more attractive 
price level. 

New pack apricots are not far from 
starting. Cherries are expected to be 
moving to canning plants this week in 
quite large volume. Already Royal Anne 
Cherry prices named in one quarter, 
averaged well below a year ago at $3.75 
for fancy and $3.50 for choice, f.o.b. as 
against $4.90 and $4.60 respectively cov- 
ering the 1948 packs. Another packer 
quoted $3.50 for extra fancy extra heavy 
syrup; $3.40 for fancy heavy syrup and 
$3.25 for choice, all 2%s, f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—Northwest canners were ex- 
pected to be operating in a few days. 
There was little change in the position 
except that as far as the crop was con- 
cerned some improvement developed as a 
result of recent rains. Sellers were ask- 
ing $1.75 for fancy 2s, 3 sieve sweets and 
$1.60 for fancy 2s, four sieves. In the 
Maryland and Virginia area canning of 
Alaskas was scheduled to be underway 
by now. Acreage is believed to be smaller 
than a year ago and there will follow a 
corresponding pack reduction. For stand- 
ard ungraded or 4 sieve Alaskas, sellers 
asked $1.00 for 2s and $1.10 for stand- 
ard 8 sieves. 


CANNED FISH—There were a few 
spots in the current market where signs 
pointed to probable price improvement, 
but otherwise, the market was soft and 
buyers resistance to current schedules 
was quite emphatic. Chum salmon was 
one of the steadier items, although the 
price level was not much better than a 
week ago when sellers were asking 
around $16.00 to $16.25 per case, [.0.b. 
Northwest. 

As to tuna fish the market is in an un- 
settled position. On one hand there were 
reports that fishermen would not come 
to terms with canners and meet tho lat- 
ters offering price of $300.00 per ton, 
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dockside. They were reported holding 
for $340.00. Some canners paid this 
price for the fish arriving, but would not 
guarantee to pay fishermen the same 
schedule if they went out again. On the 
other hand, many interests felt that 
stoppage of fishing and a consequent re- 
duction in canning operations may help 
to steady the market somewhat, inas- 
much as supplies may tighten. Mean- 
while, a major canner continued to ask 
$22.00 for 48/%4s for their nationally ad- 
vertised brand of light meat tuna. How- 
ever, the best movement was reported 
in chunk size grated light meat which 
was quoted around $12.00. 

There is now a tight market for Cali- 
fornia sardines. Most packers are en- 
tirely cleaned of stocks with no indica- 
tion of replacements before next August. 
Mackerel is also scarce with no Jack or 
Pacific running. There were offerings of 
some California sardines at $9.50 for 1s 
oval, tomato or mustard sauce, ex-car 
New York. 

Maine sardines are quoted at $8.50 for 
keyless quarters, with a moderate run 
now reported around the Portland area. 
There is said to be a very good demand 
for this class of fish and traders antici- 
pate that packing will have to increase 
substantially to overcome this trend. 

Columbia River salmon pack was re- 
ported the poorest for the early Spring 
season on record. Packing will cease 
around June 10 for a 20 day period. 
Meanwhile, prices were at the low of the 
movement on the new pack with some 
sellers offering fancy Chinook halves at 
a level of $19.00 per case f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES — Prices continued 
to skyrocket and reach new highs for a 
two year period, with a major packer 
offering orange juice, sweetened and un- 
sweetened at $1.90 for 2s and $4.25 for 
46 0z., while blended was quoted at $1.55 
for 2s and $3.35 for 46 oz. These prices 
represented advances from a week ago 
of 5 to 15¢ a doz. as to packing. Grape- 
fruit juice, while unchanged was never- 
theless firm and sellers asked $1.15 for 
2s and $2.47% for 46 oz. Tangerine juice 
joined the upward movement with ad- 
vances from a week ago of 5c a doz., as 
sellers asked $1.25 for 2s and $2.85 for 
46 oz. There were larger offerings of 
grapefruit sections. Fancy 2s were avail- 
able at $1.65 to $1.70 and choice at $1.55. 
Fancy orange sections were priced at 
$2.10; and fancy citrus salads at $1.95. 

The trade gave close study to the re- 
port that Florida canners’ stocks of 
grapefruit juices were 2,368,149 cases, 


orany:: juice 2,404,769 cases and blended 
Juice. 1,801,156 cases. The movement 
for the week ended May 23 totaled 216,- 


000 «ses of grapefruit juices, 424,000 
cases of orange juices and 295,000 cases 
of blended. Based on these movements 
there was said to be a 5% weeks supply 
of oraige juice, six weeks of blended and 
11 weeks of grapefruit juices, while 
there :emains 21 weeks to November 1, 


ee the time for the start of the new 
Packs, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Canners And Distributors Eye New Packs— 
Wisconsin Pea Crop Looks Good Thus Far— 
Salmon Settled In Firm Position—Northwest 
Busy With Strawberries—— A Few Texas 
Beans Left—Corn Prices Vary, Planting 
Behind Schedule. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 2, 1949 
THE MARKET — Business continues 
in normal quiet fashion in Chicago with 
the usual amount of replacement busi- 
ness going through, but no sales of un- 


usual size being consummated on any 
item. Buyers are looking with interest 
on new packs at this time, but, of course, 
with no prices named on any of the im- 
portant items as yet, it is impossible to 
tell what the buying attitude will be. It 
does appear, however, that the hand-to- 
mouth buying policy will continue, and it 
also appears judging from their state- 
ments up to now, that most canners are 
going to make every attempt to be ex- 
tremely realistic as to the amount of 
merchandise they can pack and sell and 
the quality standards they should adhere 
to for this season. There appears to be 
a good deal of pessimism price-wise on 
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the part of both buyers and canners, but 
there is a widespread belief that a lot 
of this pessimism is being overdone and 
that there is nothing in the cards that 
should lead to a sharp price break in 
most of the important commodities. 


PEAS—tThe pea planting, of course, 
in Wisconsin is completed and about on 
schedule with previous years. Reports 
from the packing area indicate that the 
crop is looking good up to now, and that 
if the moisture supply remains as good 
as it has been recently, the crops should 
come through in good shape. However, 
it is pointed out that the subsoil mois- 
ture in Wisconsin has been for most part 
inadequate this season and therefore it 
is necessary that rainfall be maintained 
rather steadily throughout the growing 
season and up until pack time. There 
are reports that some pea aphid is show- 
ing up, but it is definitely nothing serious 
at this point. Some canners are start- 
ing dusting operations this week to be 
sure that this particular menace is con- 
trolled. No prices have been named on 
peas out of Wisconsin up to this writing 
so far as is known, but reports from can- 
ners indicate that they expect prices 
named to be a close approximation of 
the opening prices named last year. 


SALMON — The salmon market ap- 
pears to have settled down completely 
now and to have gone back to a very 
firm situation. Tall chums quoted from 
the Coast are now up to a level of $16.50, 
with tall reds at $26.00 and tall pinks at 
$23.00. The recent flurry of lower prices 
was occasioned for the most part by an 
excess of consignments in various mar- 
kets, which was brought about by many 
factors shipping merchandise out of 
Seattle in order to avoid the taxes levied 
on merchandise. Most of this price cut- 
ting operation on consigned stock is now 
apparently over with and the situation is 
quiet. There is apparently very little 
interest on the part of the buyers here 
at the present time unless something 
that represents a really good bargain is 
offered to them, and even then it is 
doubtful if any substantial individual 
orders could be secured. 


STRAWBERRIES — The situation in 
the Northwest on strawberries is thor- 
oughly opened up now, with practically 
all factors asking 20%c for 4x1 Mar- 
shalls in barrels or tins, although some 
packers are asking %2c premium for 30# 
tins. Reports on consumer size packages 
indicate that a price of $3.00 to $3.15 
is being asked by several factors. Infor- 
mation received from the Northwest in- 
dicates that a very heavy percentage of 
the pack this year is scheduled to go into 
consumer packages. The preserving trade 
generally in Chicago is still holding back 
and it is not believed there have been any 
substantial orders booked up to this time. 


GREEN BEANS — There are still a 
few lots of standard cut green beans 
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available in Texas at a price reported 
around $1.25 but at the present time the 
demand is quiet as buyers work on their 
first shipments out of this pack. None of 
these original purchases are reported to 
be particularly heavy and it is antici- 
pated there will be additional inquiries 
for Southern cut green beans very 
shortly. 


CORN—The corn situation as to price 
remains pretty much unchanged, with 
No. 2 fancy whole kernel available at 
from $1.65 to $1.75 and extra standard 
offered around $1.25. There is quite a 
variation in offerings on standard corn, 
depending entirely on the quality, with 
good quality standards reported avail- 
able around $1.05. Reports from Wis- 
consin indicate that corn planting is be- 
hind last year’s schedule, although plant- 
ing will be completed about June 20. The 
current amount of precipitation in the 
packing area may slow up the corn plant- 
ing sufficiently to force packers to cut 
off some of the later plantings but there 
isn’t a great deal of concern expressed 
over this so far. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Carryover Of Some Items Despite In- 

creased Movement—Apricot Situation Seri- 

ous—Many Withdraw On Fruits—Spinach 

Off Slightly From Opening—All Green As- 

paragus Production Below Expectations— 

Tomato Trading Sharp—British Sardine Deal 
—Tuna Firmer. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 2, 1949 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market has shown a somewhat increased 
activity with the passing of May, this 
being spearheaded by the heavy pur- 
chases of California sardines for export 
and by an improved movement of some 
items in fruits, resulting from reduc- 
tions in prices by some of the larger can- 
ners. On the other side of the ledger is 
the heavy carryover of some items with 
good to near-record crops in sight. 


APRICOTS—The apricot situation is 
a serious one for all concerned, and this 
includes not only the grower and proces- 
sor, but the general public, as well, since 
large communities are vitally affected. 
Growers had a taste of what was coming 
last year when a 219,000 ton crop was 
raised and they were able to sell but 
193,000 tons, and at but $65.00 a ton, or 
the lowest price since before the war. 
The California Farm Bureau Federation 
says growers in the immediate San Fran- 
cisco Bay area lost $2,000,000. Apricots 
are now ripening, with grocer’s shelves 
well filled, wholesalers with fair stocks 
on hand and cannery warehouses over- 
loaded. On May 1, there were 1,808,612 


cases in canners’ hands, of which 1,450,- 
186 cases were unsold. This is about 145 
per cent above the normal inventory and 
almost enough to last another year, at 
the present rate of consumption. It 
costs about $18 a ton to have apricots 
picked and indications are that a very 
large percentage of the fruit will go to 
waste. Farm Bureau Federation statis- 
tics indicate that to break even growers 
must receive at least $90 a ton for their 
fruit. Indications are that prices will 
not be much more than one-half this 
figure. Freezers are planning to take 
little fruit and driers have but a limited 
market for the dried product. 


FRUITS—tThere have been a substan- 
tial number of withdrawals of spot prices 
on fruits of late on the part of some of 
the larger operators, especially on items 
on which lower prices were named re- 
cently. Response to the lower prices 
proved immediate and quite widespread, 
reducing holdings to desired levels. 
Prices have been withdrawn on Del 
Monte cling peach halves and other items 
in the list and shipping has been greatly 
speeded up. Fruit cocktail has responded 
to the spur of lower prices and is mov- 
ing better than in months. 


SPINACH—While some of the more 
important California spinach canners 
are reporting excellent sales on new 
pack, others suggest that they are hay- 
ing difficulty in making sales just now. 
Not that buyers are not interested, but 
that having made purchases for their 
immediate needs they are attempting to 
scale down opening prices a bit. Earlier 
in the season a considerable part of the 
business done seemed to be at $1.30 for 
fancy No. 2, $1.60 for No. 2%s and $5.15 
for No. 10. Such sales as are now be- 
ing made are largely at $1.25, $1.55 and 
$5.00, respectively. 


ASPARAGUS — With the asparagus 
season getting into its final month it 
would seem from the reports of canners 
that the output of all-green would be 
below earlier expectations This has lag- 
ged from the start, and reports from 
some other producing areas indicate that 
the trend is quite general. Buying has 
slowed down somewhat, now that dis- 
tributors have received their initial de- 
liveries, but canners are well pleased 
with business booked to date. There has 
been a gradual revision of lists since the 
first of these made an appearance, with 
most of them now within the limits of 
$4.10 and $4.20 on colossal and iman- 
moth in all-green, No. 2; $4.00 and $4.15 
on large, and $2.80 and $2.90 on the pic- 
nic size. 


TOMATOES — Many items in toma- 
toes remain in quite heavy supply, with 
most of the business done on a trading 
basis that makes printed lists unreliable 
at times. Some of the low prices on juice 
have disappeared, now that prices on cit- 
rus juice have moved up to such 4 
marked extent, but No. 2 fancy is still to 
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be had at 95 cents and No. 10 at $4.00. 
Contracting for tomato acreage is about 
over, with less arranged for than last 
year. 


SARDINES — The market flurry on 
California sardines, which came almost 
without warning and which had the 
trade in a dither for a week, is now a 
matter of business history. Through a 
cleverly handled transaction the British 
Government made the purchase of about 
80 per cent of the remaining unsold 
stocks of the 1948-49 pack of California 
sardines, about 260,000 cases changing 
hands for an estimated $1,700,000. This 
is about double the annual purchases 
made by the British in pre-war years, 
with none made last year. Actual pur- 
chases were made by Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. and Anderson & Miskin with a 
$2,200,000 credit from ECA funds. The 
deal took practically all California sar- 
dines off the market, leaving only some 
small lots held at prices above the limits 
set. The prices paid were $5.00 to $5.75 
for No. 1 tall natural and $8.00 for 1-lb. 
ovals. For the small lots of these left un- 
sold, holders are asking $6.50 for No. 1 
tall and $8.50 for ovals. The fish are to 
be ready for shipment by June 30, with 
much of it to be relabeled “pilchards”’. 


It is understood that the British have 
been allocated $2,650,000 for the pur- 
chase of canned fish in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year beginning July 1. This 
is available for the purchase of pil- 
chards, mackerel, salmon, and other fish, 
but a large part of the money is to be 
used to the purchase of California sar- 
dines, or “pilchards”. Some fishermen 
have proposed that they be paid a higher 
price for their catches, but have been 
warned that the British Government de- 
finitely puts a limit on the price it will 
pay. 


TUNA — Canned tuna has strength- 
ened somewhat, with the opinion that 
distressed selling is about over, and with 
a strike of fishermen a possibility. Spot 
stocks are being held above recent quota- 
tions. The present market is about as 
follows: Fancy light meat, $14.75; stand- 
ard, $13.75; chunks and flakes, $12.75, 
and dark and light meat, $9.00. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Strong Winds Handicap Shrimpers—Canned 

Oysters Good In Summer—Fish & Wildlife 

Bills In Alabama House—Meaning of Fish 
And Shellfsih Clarified. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 2, 1949 


SHRIMP — Strong winds along the 
Coasts of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Oulsiiiia and Texas continue to handi- 
‘ap production of shrimp and 403 less 
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barrels of shrimp were produced during 
the week ending May 20, 1949 than the 
previous week. 

The following were the landings of 
shrimp for the week ending May 20, 
1949: 

Louisiana 3,847 barrels, including 598 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 621 bar- 
rels, including 61 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 71 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
coast) 137 barrels and Texas 1,327 bar- 
rels, making a total of 6,003 barrels and 
6,406 barrels were produced the previous 
week. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 1,873 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending May 14, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
389,047 standard cases. 


OYSTERS—We are now in the good 
old Summer time and while some of the 
resorts on the Gulf coast serve oysters 
in the sea food cafes the year round yet 
they are served mostly cooked—in stews 
and fried, also soup and not many served 
raw. The weather is too hot for oysters 
and the consumption of raw oysters has 
dropped to almost nothing in the inland 
towns. However, there is no reason why 
the housewife should not serve oysters on 
her table the year round as by keeping a 
few cans of oysters in her pantry she 
can quickly prepare a dish of them either 
in gumbo, dressing, creamed, soup or 
stew. 

Oysters are canned during’ cold 
weather and when they are at their best 
—plump and fat, hence they are as good 
in July as in January. 


“9 WILDLIFE BILLS OFFERED IN 
HOUSE—Measure Would Provide Fees 
And Penalties.” 

A news report with the above caption 
appeared in The Mobile Register of May 
28, 1949, which is quoted here below: 

MONTGOMERY—Nine game and fish 
conservation bills were introduced Fri- 
day in the House by Rep. J. Emmett 
Wood of Washington. 

“Wood, chairman of the House commit- 
tee on conservation, said all the measures 
were introduced at the request of the 
State Conservation Department. 

“The bills are as follows: 


“(1) To provide for a $5 annual li- 
cense on catching of crabs for commer- 
cial purposes. No crabs could be caught 
for commercial purposes measuring less 
than four inches in width from the wid- 
est points of the upper shell. It would 
prohibit catching of ‘female or spawn 
crabs’ and provide penalties for viola- 
tions. 

(2) To levy a $10 yearly license on 
commercial operators who catch oysters. 
It would provide a $1 oyster license for 
private fishermen. 

“(3) To boost fines on those who use 
bait, corn, wheat or any other grain or 
substance to ‘lure, catch or kill birds or 
animals’ protected by state laws. 

“(4) To provide $1 license for each 


setline, trotline, snagline, hoop net or 
fish trap used for commercial purpose in 
fresh waters of state. Fifteen cents out 
of license fee would go to county probate 
judge. 

“(5) To set up $25-a-year license for 
buying, selling or handling of fresh 
water non-game fish. It would increase 
the minimum fine for hunting at night 
with lights from $25 to $50. 

“(7) To increase the fine for hunting 
during the closed season. Minimum set 
at $50, maximum at $500. 


“(9) On all other conservation law 
violations not specifically covered to in- 
crease fines up to not less than $25 not 
more than $100.” 


“MEANING OF ‘FISH (INCLUDING 
SHELLFISH)’ IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT CLARIFIED”—This arti- 
cle is quoted from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, May 27, 1949: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
through an order dated April 11, 1949 re- 
opened for further consideration its 
docket MC 89207, better known as the 
‘Monark Egg Case’. The Commission or- 
dered one of its examiners to prepare a 
report solely with respect to the meaning 
of the term ‘fish (including shell fish)’ as 
used in section 203 (b) (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


“In earlier proceedings under this 
docket ‘fish (including shell fish)’ was 
defined by the Commission as meaning 
only fish dead or alive in the form they 
came from the water. This meant that 
relatively for shipments of fishery prod- 
ucts transported by truck could be car- 
ried by trucks unregulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


“As a result of the order of April 11, 
an examiner has now filed a report which 
recommends that the term ‘fish (includ- 
ing shell fish)’ as used in section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Act includes frozen, quick 
frozen, and unfrozen fish in the various 
forms in which it is customarily shipped, 
such as live fish, fish in round, beheaded 
and gutted fish, filleted fish, beheaded 
shrimp, and oysters, clams, crabs, and 
lobsters, with or without shells (includ- 
ing crab meat and lobster meat). This 
would grant a broad exemption to ship- 
ments of fresh and frozen fishery prod- 
ucts and allow all of these shipments to 
be made in unregulated trucks provided 
that these trucks did not carry for com- 
pensation any passengers or property 
other than exempt property as defined in 
section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and subsequent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“Exceptions to this report could be 
filed through May 13, 1949 on which date 
two exceptions were received by the 
Commission. Replies to those exceptions 
can be filed until midnight May 23. The 
examiner’s report will be reviewed by 
the full membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a final report 
issued.” 
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CANNED FOOD 


PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 

CALIFORNIA 
All Green, No. 2, Colossal....4.10-4.20 
4.10-4.20 
Large 4.00-4.15 
Natural, No. 2, Colossal......3.50-3.65 
Mammoth 3.50-3.65 

MID-WEST 

& No. 1, All Gr. Cut Spears............ 1.65 
FS No. 300 2.10 
No. 10 13.50 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......0..-0.0000 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.75 
New YorK 
Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv......... 8.50 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.12%4 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv........... 7.00 
BEETS 
ae Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 .......... 1.20-1.35 
a No. 10 5.75-6.75 


Fey., Sl., No. 
Mid-west, Cut, 


N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 24... 
1.75 


No. 5.25-5.75 

Diced, No. 2 1.20 

Sliced, No. 2 1.25 

Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10............5.00 

No. 10 4.75 

No. 10, Whole, 60/70 Count........ 6.50 
CARROTS 

No. 10 

N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2........... 

No. 10 5.00 

No. 10 4.75 

ee Texas, No. 2, Diced or SI..... -95-1.00 

No. 10 4.50-5.00 

CORN 

MIDWEST 

Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.50-1.70 

No. 1 1.10 

No. 303 1.45 

No. 10 9.25-9.50 

12 oz., Vac. 1.25 

No. 303 1.20 

Std., No. 2 1.05-1.10 

Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.45-1.75 

No. 1 1.25 

No. 303 1.60 

No. 10 Nominal 


No, 308 .... eel 1021.15 
....Nominal 
East 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 308 1.10 
No. 10 8.00 
MIXED VEGETABLES 
Balto., Fey., All Fresh, No. 2....1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
Std., No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 10 8.25 
Mo, 10: 6.75 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.00 
No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... -90- .95 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
7.00 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. . 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv... 


No. 10 6.75 

MIDWEST, SWEETS 


No. 2 Fey., Ungraded.. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 
No. 2 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv. .... 
No. 10, 
MIvWEST, ALASKAS 

1.65-1.70 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .. 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv. ....... 


1.10-1.15 
1.05-1.10 


3 sv. 9.00 

NorTHWEST, SWEETS 

4 sv. 1.60 


No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 
SAUERKRAUT 


1.10 


No. 3.75-4.00 

2% 1.80 

No. 10 6.25 


Calif., Fey., No. 2 2521.80 


No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 §.00-5.15 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 5.75 
Damas, MO, 1.17% 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 2 1.2214-1.30 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 ........: 2.00 
No. 2 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
No, 2% 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 7.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%4......... 1.70-1.80 
Std., No. 1 1,15-1.25 
No, 2 1.27% 
No. 2% 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Bid, Be. B 1.35 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Fey., No. 10. 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
No. 10, Fey. 9.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine Nominal 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 5023.75 
Choice, No. 2%, 
R. P. Nominal 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 21....2.60-2.65 
Choice, No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
1.90-2.10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 2524.50 
Elbertas, Fey., No. 246 
No. 10 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%4..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.75 


PINEAPPLE 
In Extra Heavy S 
Texas, Sliced, No. 2 


YRUP 


Chunks, No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 
Crushed, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11,00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 2 1.50 
46 3.10 
No. 10 pai 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.47%, 
Teas, NO. -95-1.00 
46 oz. 2.00-2.10 
ORANGE 
No. 2 10 
46 oz. 4.05-4.15 
No. 10 — & 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.45-1.50 
46 oz. 3.25-3.50 
6/8, NO. 8) 
No. 2 135 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
BE, NO. B 1.00 
46 oz. 2.10-2,25 
46 oz. 1.90-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 4.2544.75 
46° 02. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 4.50 


SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 


25.50-26.00 
18.00 


23.00-23.50 


Calif., Ovals, 48/1 
Tomato Sauce 


Flat 0.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 


16,50 


Ib., 


Maine, % Oil 
SHRIMP, GuLF 
3.50-8,60 
3.85-3.9 
Large 4.35-4.4 
Jumb 4. 8544.9) 
TUNA—Per Case 
Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
16.51 
«.20.00-22.00 


Flakes, N.W. .... 


Fey., Light 48/%%s... 
Standard 
Grated 


wel 


120 


24 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of glass containers in April 
totaled 7,051,000 gross, only slightly less 
than the 7,146,000 gross shipped in 
March, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 
ments were 9 percent below the 7,729,- 


April ship- 


April 1947. 
tainers, 


000 gross shipped in the corresponding 
month of 1948 and were only 71 percent 
as great as the 9,992,000 gross shipped in 
Returnable beverage con- 
fruit jars, 
showed seasonal gains of 36 percent, 136 
percent, and 82 percent, 
over March. Shipments of other types 
of containers in April showed little or 
no change from the preceding month. 


and jelly glasses 


respectively, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Shipments for export declined from 21/ 
thousand gross in March to 182 thousand 
gross in April, a drop of 16 percent. 


Production of glass containers in April 
totaled 7,035,000 gross, a decline of ? 
percent compared with the 7,288,000 
gross produced in March. Stocks on hané 
declined slightly from 9,801,000 gross 0 
March 31 to 9,763,000 gross on April 30. 
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Pink, No. 1 T 
Chums, No. 1 
| 
™ 
6.752172) 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . ; 
All the newest and latest products ... . 


Fruits Vegetables Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juices e Butters e¢ Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
9450—WASHER: Model D, 15-E Sprague Sells, extension discharge. 

Complete, operated either with chain or belt $ 325.00 
945I—SCALDER: Sprague Sells Incline, complete with clutch on drive 

and flexible steam hoses, valves, ete. 375.00 
9300—RETORTS: (2) 42 x 72” Sprague Sells, with instruments, controls 

and 6 crates, good condition, Each 300,00 
930I—RETORT CRATES: (21) Slatted. Each 10.00 
9303—HOIST: % Ton Robbins & Meyers, with Monorail ...ccccccccscsccseesesee 225.00 
9278—LABELER: Burt, old style, for #2 cans, with 1/3HP, single 

Phase, 1750-110 240.00 
9275—PULPER: Indiana Junior, new in 1947, used only 3 weeks. Motor 

driven, equipped with 8 screens, .028, (045, 575.00 
9437—DICER: Urschel Model “B’ is new, perfect shape, used only 30 or 


40 minutes 


9296—KETTLES: (28) New, 100 gual. cap. stainless clad, steam jacketed, 
402 working pressure, covers, pop-off valves draw-off valves. Each 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


Packing House & Canning Machinery 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3-3313 


100,00 


285.00 


FOR SALE—Robins #100 Pulper, equipped with .060 screen, 
complete with 5 H.P. Motor and drive; never used. Priced to 
sell. 


R. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. Phone: 2413. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 


Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE—4 Open Kettles, 40 in. wide, 60 in. deep; 30 
Crates with perforated bottoms, 37 in. wide, 3 tier; 4 Hand 
Trucks; 5 Dollies; 2- % ton Yale Hoists, % H.P.; 2000 lb. #15 
Strapping Wire; 1 Strapping Machine. B.G.S. Jourdan & Son, 
Darlington, Md. 


FOR SALE—6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea and Bean Fillers for #1 
cans; 12 Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles 40# pressure, 60, 80 
gal.; 2 Horiz. Retorts 15’6” L x 33” W x 28” H. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Tomato Processing line from Washers 
to Retorts; also Apple Sauce Equipment. 
weeks, purchased new. Phone Sharon Hill 7937 or write: H. W. 
Frame, 132 S. Scott Ave., Glenolden, Del. Co., Pa. 


Used actually 16 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Nevw, never uncrated, FMC Bean Slicer, motor 


driven, figure 2335. Wire if interested. Reasons explained. 


The J. W. Pratt Co., Farmington, Maine. 


EXCEPTIONAL FOOD EQUIPMENT—12 S.S. and Monel 
Centrifugal Extractors, 26” to 60”; 3 New S.S. 5000 gal. Tanks 
1 - 2500 gal. Gl. Lined Pfaudler Vacuum Pan; 8 Sweedland Fil- 
ters, No. 2, 5, 7, 10 and 12; 1 complete S.S. Spray Dryer; 1 
completely automatic Benco Filling and Packaging Line; 3 FMC 
No. 50 Super Pulpers, 7% or 10 HP; 1 Struthers Wells S.S. 
5’x4’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer; 3 Rietz S.S. Disintegrators 30 
HP motors; 4 FMC Hand Pack Fillers in s.s.; 12 Geyer, Pro- 
gressive, Elgin, Piston type Fillers from 1 to 11 pistons; 15 
Sanitary Stainless Homogenizers, Viscolizers, Colloid Mills by 
standard makers; 2 complete modern Tomato Processing Lines; 
1 complete lot of Peanut Equipt.; 15 double ribbon Dry Powder 
Mixers, all sizes including 5,000 and 10,000 lb. units; 2 new 
Devine Rotary jacketed Vacuum Fillers. Complete plant equip- 


ment for brewing, distilling, veg. oil extraction, citrus and apple 
juice, chewing gum, candy, apple pectin. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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GET MORE for your surplus equipment. 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureat, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 


or what have you to sell. 


WANTED—One FMC Bean Slicer, late model. 
The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—1 Model E belt driven Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippet 
in good condition. 


Lord Mott Co., Baltimore 31, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Superintendent, 


20 years experience canning vegetables, mostly asparagus, Cor, 
peas and tomatoes. 


Adv. 4975, The Canning Trade. 
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50,000 manufacturers 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AllSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
ready week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plants grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


TEN MILLION field grown Rutger Tomato Plants grown 
from certified seed sprayed for blight disease. These plants 
are grown in rows and cultivated which produces a good root 
system. We also have plenty different varieties of Cabbage for 
making kraut and other market use. Also Sweet Potatoes, Nancy 
Hall & Porto Rico. Write or wire us for prices on any amount. We 
are equipped to ship you plants anywhere or load your truck at 
our farm. Our 25 years of growing plants is at your service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
Phone: 8162-2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


LARGE AND REGULAR supplies of genuine Green Turtles, 
for immediate delivery ex coldstores, Miami, Florida. Packed in 
50-lb. and 100 lb. cartons. Meat and/or offals, calipe, ete., can 
be offered at very low prices. Interested parties are invited to 
contact: Bahama Food Products, Ltd., P. O. Box 1411, Nassau, 
N. P. Cables: Leanse Nassau. 


FOR SALE—5 tons DDT impregnated 1% dust, 3% cents per 
lb. Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


PINEAPPLES—American Pineapple Cannery about to go 
under immediate production seeks connections with progressive 
wholesale importers and distributors of Sliced Pineapple in 
heavy syrup, Small Chunks in heavy syrup, Crushed, Pineapple 
in Brine in barrels, Pineapple Juice, etc., who are open to pur- 
chase outright on a firm order basis; our labels or private brands 
if desired. Highest references. Charles A. Simpson, Aguila 4, 
Habana, Cuba. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take on chance 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO <3 s NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN CUTTE 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
108 W. Washington St. © Chicago 6, Illinois 
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 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


An advertisement that appeared in the column of an 
India paper must be among the best examples of Babu 
English. Here it is, word for word: 

“Mohamedsman, hair-cutter and clean-shaver. Gen- 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized tlemen’s throats cut with very sharp razors with great 
care and skill. No irritating feeling afterwards. A 
and Whole Kernel! Corns: trial solicited.” 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, “T want to get married,” blurts out the elderly spin- 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, ster to her sister. ““D’you mean you want to get mar- 
ried?” inquires the sister, “or do you mean somebody 


MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, wants to marry you?” 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 


SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


A man is as old as he looks when he needs a shave; 
a woman is as old as she looks right after washing her 


THE UNITED COMPANY face. 
WESTMINSTER. MD 


There was a young chap named McComb, 
Who was cleaning his pants in his home; 
He used gasoline— 

That’s the last that was seen 

Of McComb—or his pants—or his home. 


Gracie: This morning I fell over fifty feet. 
Hazy: Goodness, were you hurt? 

Gracie: No, but I sure had one heck of a time getting 
off that crowded street car. 


NISHED 

ei Then there was the absent-minded professor who 

a < sat down at the breakfast table, poured milk on his 
EMBOSSED. head and scratched his corn flakes. 


co. 


“T’? not under the alcofluence of incohol, but thinkle 


peep I am.” 
“I’m not half as thunk as you drink, but fool so feel- 


ish I don’t know who is me.” 


Hubby: If you don’t stop nagging me I’m goirig to 
tell you a few things. 

Wifey : You might begin by telling me why you called 
me “Baby” in your sleep last night. 
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The Machinery and Supplies you need, 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
a Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. my Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. “a Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Core. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Caapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
la Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
xo Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il, 
-K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE BUY 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cate. Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. gy Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ay Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman gonpeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. go Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

- H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Mae 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, ndianapolis, Ind. 
Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi 
Lee Metal Products Co., 


urg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc, Ba timore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. ' 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 


Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

(ole! chy. em. Corp., ton, Ill. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


—— 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
| 
lg 
Pa. 
4 
4 
Pa. 
. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ii 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. timore, M: 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman compan y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, M 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., “wy Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. , Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Naw ltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, A 
Food Mchy. & Ch em. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. ltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com 


y, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & 


Nl 
A. K. Robins & = tas. ltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, 
Food Mchy. & Chem ore. Hoopeston, ll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman company. 
Chisholm- Co N. Y. 


Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Il. 


& Robins & Co., Inc., Balti imore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Ryder Co., N. Y. 


Hoopeston, 


hi 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Food Mchy. & Ch 
F. H. Co., napojis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Corp. Hoopeston, 
ndia 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
H. Langsenkamp Co ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Com ey. Berlin, Wis. 


Food Mchy. & Ch Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Md. 
SCALDERS. 

Berlin Chapman Sour Berlin, 

Chisholm- Co Falls, 

K. Robins Co, ine. Itimore, Md. 

WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ay Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


y, Berlin, Wis. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co a Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comps Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & hem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ceoene Falls, N. Y. 

oe Mchy. & Chem. Compe, Hoo: peston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., eonatelin, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Mjogere Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Me 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Co., ‘Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New ity 
Crown Can Co., Philad elphia, P. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - ow York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chica 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, 
Simpson & Doeller Co., 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester, 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ag 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., ‘Bal timore, Md. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products , New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City Ta. 
King & Co., Minneapolis, ‘Mi 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc ilford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard C8: Sioux City, I 
King & | 
Rogers Bros. Seed Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., oscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, es, New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2 , Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co. Sioux City, 1 
| & Co., Minnea Minn. 
. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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They also offer super value nutritionally. And 
just one order in a single market may offer 


Broa manufacturers today offer super quality. 


Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., has made important 


contributions. 


When it comes to quality, the Pfizer seal means just 
what it implies — rigid control. This is equally true 

in an Enrichment Concentrate supplied to millers 

for fortifying flour for home use... in Tartaric Acid 
and Citric Acid provided as acidulants for makers of 
jams and jellies and beverages .. . in Citric Acid, 
Tartaric Acid, Cream of Tartar and Sodium Citrate 
providing desirable taste characteristics to confections. 


And to keep the orchard-fresh flavor and color of 
frozen fruits, commercial processors use Pfizer 

As orbic-Citric Acid mixtures to stop browning and 
deicrioration. For detailed information, including 
pr'-es on every product mentioned, write to Chas. Pfizer 
& ( o., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., 

21' E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 

60> Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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many examples of both — products to which 
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Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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A new Asgrow pickling cucumber, well named for its 
trim appearance, uniformity and dark green color 


How would your growers like these yields? 


Relative Yields 
Pounds Fruits % No. 1 % No. 2 No. 3 “% culls, etc. 


National Ass‘n.......... 100 100 46.2 33.7 4.2 15.9 
165 49.6 38.9 8.2 


AVAILABLE ON CONTRACT FROM OUR 1949 CROPS 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 
Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. © Indianapolis 4 @ Los Angeles 21 e@ Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. we Oakland 4 e Salinas e San Antonio 6 


~ 
ale 
-- in office: New Haven onn 
Main office: New ’ 


